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BY JAMES PAYN. 
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The recent catastrophe on, or rather in, Mount Vesuvius 
probably stands at the head of the unusual or sensational 
ways by which men have lost their lives. There is actually 
nothing more shocking about it than in similar accidents else- 
w here—as, for instance, those which sometimes occur to men in 
ou: Black Country. But the falling into a crater of a volcano 
seventy feet deep, and at the bottom “burning marle,” has 
a strong claim upon the imagination. ‘There is, indeed. one 
parallel case, that of Empedocles—for Pliny only perished 
from ‘the vapours” (a common complaint in old-fashioned 
times)—but it happened (if it did happen) a very long time 
ago, and notwithstanding the increased opportunities that are 
now afforded for ending life in strange ways the ancients beat 
the modern record. The Emperors Anastasius and Garus were 
both killed by lightning—a finale which, if it happened toa 
modern monarch (and far more totwo of them), would certainly 
give occasion for much journalistic enterprise. But in those 
days it really seems as though great sovereigns, by no means 
admirable in other respects, went out of their way in the 
manner of their exits to give their subjects a sensation. ‘Thus 
Johann, Emperor of Constantinople, in drawing a bow ata 
bear too strongly, shot the arrow through his own hand, and 
since the barb had, as usual, been dipped in poison, died in 
Tarquinius Priscus was choked by a fish-bone. 
paralysed, was sewn 


consequence. 
Charles II. of Navarre, having become 
up in a sheet dipped in distilled spirits, “in hopes to recover 
his benumbed joints,” and the surgeon, wanting a knife 
to cnt his thread, made use of the flame of a candle, which 
caused the poor King to perish miserably. Henry I. of Spain was 
killed by a tile falling from a housetop. Pope Clement VII. 
died of the fumes from a poisoned torch, and Pope Adrian VI. 
from swallowing a fly in a glass of spring water. 

Among lesser persons, the fate of Heraclius the Ephesian 
would have been most singular had he not been acting under 
medical advice; but now that so many people are killed “ by 
the doctor's orders,” it excites less surprise. The particular 
fad of his family physician was mud baths (of a peculiar 
kind); and having anointed himself all over with this beastli- 
ness, and “sitting in thesun,” the dogs, “ supposing him to bea 
wild beast,” tore him to pieces. Similarly, the poet Anacreon, 
giving ear to his physician's statement that the juice of raisins 
would prolong his life, shortened it by swallowing a grape-stone. 

{n English history, perhaps the most sensational catastrophe 
in the way of “exit” is that of the outbreak of jail fever at 
Oxford in 1577, when “there arose such a sudden damp in 
court” that all present were in danger of being smothered. 
The gentlemen on the grand jury “ died that instant.” The Lord 
Chief Justice and the High Sheriff sickened and died within 
the week. In all “perished five hundred persons, amongst 
whom there was neither woman nor child,” The means by 
which the Abbot of Tavistock got the manor of Plumstock 
into his possession is indirectly connected with this subject, 
for, though the manner of death was common enough, the 
device used for evading it (though in vain) was most peculiar. 
One Child a rich landowner in Devonshire, was lost on Dart- 
moor in a deep snow. He killed his horse, and crept under 
the éarcas: for warmth, having first written with his blood 
these words— 

He that finds me and brings me to my tomb, 
My tand of Plumstock shali be hi-x acom 
The monks of Tavistock found him, and took his land under 


that singular will, 
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A citizen of the United States claims to have discovered a 


plan for correcting the vagaries of nature in the weather, so 


far as rain is concerned. He can, he says, produce rain at any 


time, has backed his opinion and before these lines are read 
will have won or lost his dollars on the event. which is to take 
place in Ohio. If it is a wet day to start with, one does not 
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who could ensure a wet Derby would have his reward with 
those who have backed the stayers. To those who have a 
deep-seated antipathy to picnics and dramatic performances in 
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days a week are 


and his charges, of course, less expensive. 


Etonian knows) always. 


the late trial between dramatic author and 


manager has given general satisfaction. 


The issue of 
It is clear, indeed, that 
if a dramatist has been doing a certain work which has been 
bespoken for ten weeks he must be paid for it. It has been 
given to him to do in consequence of his previous reputation, 
and it is only reasonabie to suppose that, for hisown sake, he 
His efforts may not meet with approbation 
it is only the 
More- 


over, it is possible that the manager may have altered his 


has done his best. 
from the manager, but that is a matter of taste: 
verdict of the public which can decide the question. 


mind, or circumstances may have altered it for him, between 
the ordering and the completion of the piece ; and it would be 
easy, if an agreement could be cancelled on such grounds, for 
him to evade a bargain that had become unwelcome to him 
for other reasons by simply saying “I don't like this play.” 
The writing for the stage is a hazardous and disappointing 
business as it is, but had such a principle as this been estab- 
lished it would have become impossible. ‘There is, of course, 
always something risky in buying a pig in a poke, but a 
theatrical “ bespeak” has hitherto been supposed to be a satis- 
there seem to 
the 


In this particular piece 
have been difficulties, 
making his entrance on a switchback railway, and a 


factory arrangement. 


some mechanical such as hero 
king 
(who weighed fourteen stone) his exit in a water-tank * with- 


But this is the “business” of the stage 


out a splash.” 
carpenter. 
There is a great disturbance in medical circles both in Paris 
and Berlin because certain doctors have been inocniating 
their patients w:// cancer, instead of fur cancer, in the interests 
of science. ‘The delinquents contend that these poor creatures 
would have died in any case, and, besides, that they were only 
paupers. This is only one step beyond the vivisection of 
animals, and should be no great matter of surprise, but the 
‘scientific conscience” professes to be shocked. Yet the idea 
is not new, at all events in fiction. I find this conversation in 
a novelten years old: “ Useful as these little experiments on 
animals may be, Doctor, I suppose, if practised on human 
beings, they would have even a greater significance?” “No 
doubt, no doubt, Sir. There is so much prejudice, however, 
abroad—or rather at home, for things in France look much more 
hopeful—that one despairs of science having fair play. 
What possible objections save such as occur to folks who have 
poached eggs for brains can be urged against thus utilising 
condemned persons for the benefit of the world they are about 
and also pauper children who are orphans, about 


It is curions how often 


to leave . 
whom no stir is likely to be made?” 
Science, like Nature herself, plagiarises from fiction. 

If we are to believe the sanitarians, this world is no longer 
a place to live in, though admirably adapted for purposes of 
It was not, it appears, intended for our existence, but 
for our extinction. The air we breathe is full of microbes, yet 
to shut our windows is to invite dissolution ; the water we 
drink is the havitation of poisonous animaleculw, but to drink 
anything else is fatal. . It is shocking to think how in oid 
times our forefathers never gave so much asathought to these 
matters till they died—often in extreme old age. Up till now 
there has been one thing which even the sanitarians have per- 
mitted us to do without a word of warning—namely. to go to 
bed. Like Sancho Panza’s physician, they have moved away 
every savoury dish from our table, and after dinner have 
snatched the cigarette from our yearning lips, but they have 
had the decency to leave us at our bedroom doors; they have 
admitted, however, willingly that there was nothing dele- 
Bat they have now discovered that the 
“ Twenty millions 


suicide. 


terious in sleep. 
greatest peril of all lies in going to bed. 
of beds are in use in this country, of which ten millions 
have not been opened for ten years, and have remained wholly 
unpurified.” They have constantly been slept in, and “as 
soon as vacated they are again ready to do their insidious 
Another person comes and sleeps in them. ‘This 
reflection has not before occurred to thoughtless 
We have expressed the wish to “die in our beds” 


work.” 
terrible 
humanity. 
without the least idea that the wish was father to the fact. 
It is no wonder that we die there. When the bed is made in 
the morning, it ought to be ripped up to let the feathers fly 
about a bit, and in the case of a spring bed the wires should 
be allowed a similar relaxation. With plenty of servants this 
plan may be feasibie, but where the household is short-handed 
one fears poor Paterfamilias will often be torbidden to rest his 
weary limbs because nis bed has not been sewn ap yet. Then 
he will expire of fatugue. If this new theory is sound (and 
who can doubt 1t?) and is acted apon, we shall find that our 
fellow-creatures liye or dic in proportion to the cumper of 
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domestics they can afford to keep. As for the domestics them. 


selves, they will die in their beds 


Great as is the advantage of the absence of shyness, it may 
be carried too far: people may be too much “at their ease in 
Zion,” and, indeed, everywhere. A instance of this 
happened toa friend of mine on the last Levée day, and one 
which deserves a very high place indeed in the annals of 
impudence. We was returning in a hansom from the per- 
formance of his duty to his Sovereign, when a young person, 
looking every inch a gentleman, stopped him in the street 
with * Would you be so very kind, Sir, as to lend me your 
Court sword?” “My sword! Good heavens !—what for. 
Sir?” “To wear at the Levée. I've got my other things all 
right at home, but they have not sent my sword.” “But, my 
good Sir, I don’t know you!” “That is true; but, under the 
circumstances, I ventured to hope”"—— “Then you must be 
of a very sanguine temperament "—which is also my view of 
the case, even taking the most favourable aspect of it. But 
what a sublime assurance !—what a total absence of mauraise 
honte in the gentleman in want of a Court sword ! 


curious 


HOME NEWS. 
The German Emperor, on July 13, took leave of the Queen, and, 
with the German Empress and the suites in attendance, left 
Windsor Castle at five o'clock, and travelled by special train on 
the Great Western Railway to Paddington. 

The German Emperor arrived at Leith on July 14, and 
embarked in the Hohenzollern, which steamed up the Firth 
and passed under the Forth Bridge. The Hohenzollern returned 
by the South Channel, and then proceeded to Norway, ‘The 
Lord Mayor has received a letter from the German Ambassador, 
conveying the Emperor's thanks for his hospitable reception in 
the City, and his sense of gratitude for the hearty welcome 
given to him and the Empress during their stay in the 
Metropolis. 

The East Terrace at Windsor Castle was, by the Queen's 
command, again opened to the public on Sunday afternoon, 
July 12. The weather was magnificent, and several thousand 
people assembled upon the promenade and in the garden to 
listen to the music of the bands of the 2nd Life Guards and 
Scots Guards, which played opposite her Majesty's apartments. 

The Marquis of Salisbury visited the Queen at Windsor 
Castle on July 14, and afterwards returned to London. 

The Empress Eugénie visited the Royal Naval Exhibition 
on July 14, 

At the meeting of the County Council on July 14, the 
question of the purchase of the undertaking of the London 
Street Tramways Company was pressed to a division, when 
eighty-nine members voted, of whom cighty-six were in favour 
of the purchase. But a two-thirds vote required ninety votes ; 
so the matter remains practically in abeyance, 

Hawarden Church was filled in every part on July 12, when 
a memorial service was held in commemoration of the late 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone. All the members of the family were 
present, inciuding Mr. Gladstone, Mrs, Gladstone, and Mrs. 
W. H. Gladstone. The sermon was preached by the Rev. E. C 
Wickham, Head Master of Wellington and brother-in-law of 
the deceased gentleman. 

As we go to press Mr. Spurgeon remains in a critical con- 
dition, the latest bulletins recording delirium and great 
prostration. The wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
several distinguished clergymen have called upon the reverend 
gentleman or sent messages of inquiry. 

The chief Parliamentary event in a dull week has been the 
treatment of the Factory Bill in the House of Lords, which 
rejected by a very large majority Lord Dunraven’s amendment 
for including laundries, except domestic laundries, in the 
operation of the Bill. Lord Wemyss opposed the amendment, 
declaring from his own experience that laundrywomen were 
healthy and happy and laundries dry and sanitary. He had 
walked over one of them in a perfectly clean pair of boots, 
which he had used in St. James's Street directly afterwarda. 
Lord Salisbury was opposed to placing laundries under the Bill 
on the ground that the proposal savoured of fussy philan- 
thropy. However, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Ripon, who were the only prelates present, voted 
with the minority for Lord Dunraven. 

Mr. Parnell’s jast hopes of carrying his countrymen with 
him have probably disappeared since the Carlow election, when 
his candidate, Mr. Kettle, was beaten by a majority of 2216, 
only receiving 1539 votes, including a small number of Con- 
servatives, against 3755 recorded for the Anti-Parnellite, Mr. 
Hammond. Mr. Hammond's success was largely due to the 
extremely active part taken by the Catholic clergy in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Parnell. So marked was this interference that 
the Parnellites declare that the priests told the voters that the 
confessional would be used to ascertain the votes, and that 
support of Mr. Parnell would be regarded as a sin. In spite 
of his crushing defeat, Mr. Parnell has resolved to continue 
the struggle, even should it end, as is now anticipated, in the 
return at the next election of Mr. Parnell and only two or 
three followers, who would probably sit for Dublin. 


‘The Eton and Harrow match ended in an easy victory for 
Harrow by seven wickets. Eton suffered from the loss of the 
services of her captain, Mr. R. C. Norman, in the second inn- 
ings and from his disablement in the first, and another of her 
best players was ill, but, on the whole, the all-round form 
displayed, and especially the batting, was much inferior to 
that of Harrow. LEton’s first innings only brought 125 runs 
against Harrow’s 241, and though her next venture was more 
successful, Harrow was left in the end with only 72 runs to 
win, which were obtained without difficulty. The bowling on 
both sides was fair rather than brilliant. and by far the best 
batting display for Eton was that of Mr. Brewis, who made 
70 in the first innings and 41 in the second. His hitting was, 
perhaps, hardly so vigorous as that of Mr. Bevington for 
Harrow, whose 71 was a very dashing innings. 

The shooting at Bisley, which opened on July 13, immedi- 
ately after the Wimbledon review, has been marked by fairly 
good weather for shooting, and, as a result, by some tall scor- 
ing. The chief events have been the Alexandra Competition, 
with three scores of 66; the match between the officers of the 
Regulars and the Volanteers—in which, though both sides 
shot extremely weil, the almost phenomenal scoring of the 
Volunteers brought them out victors by forty-one points: the 
University match, won by Cambridge by sixty-eight points ; 
and the shooting for the first stages of the Queens Prize. The 
final trials for the Queens, which are at 800 and 900 yards, take 
place on July 21, theentries being less numerous than last ycar 

The largest fleet which has assembled in the Downs since 
the Crimean War is now anchored there, in readiness for the 
Naval Mancenvres. The twenty ships which compose the 
Northern Fleet are drawn up within a mile from the shore in 
three lines, extending from Deal Pier to Waime: Cast: 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 


Surely there never was a Minister more entitled to respectful 
pity than Baron de Worms. The Baron unites the arts of 
diplomacy with the instincts of philanthropy. Below the 
gangway opposite there is a fixed impression that, like the 
barons of fiction, the Colonial Under-Secretary is bold and 
bad. He is suspected of a wicked desire to keep deserving 
Zulu princes in confinement for no better motive than to 
gratify a passion for treading on the fallen but still noble 
savage. Now, this is not the Baron's idea at all. As he 
pathetically explained to the House, he thinks that to be 
treated as prisoner by the British Government is the best 
possible fate for a Zulu prince. The Radicals wanted to 
know why two interesting Zulus were not allowed to 
roam their native wilds, assegai in hand, instead of 
being held in detention by the minions of the Colonial 
Office on the interesting island of St. Helena. The Baron 
was hurt by such obtuseness. He knew that the caged 
princes were never so happy in their lives. Were they 
not enjoying the comforts of civilisation? What were the 
sweets of liberty compared with the joy of living under 
the vigilant eyes of colonial jailers? ‘Then arose rude 
laughter below the gangway, and the Baron was pained. 
“How absurd these fellows are!” he exclaimed in Mr. 
Goschen's private ear. “ And they call themselves philanthro- 
pists too! Why, the truest kindness to the wild Zulu is to 
tame him, todomesticate his habits and wean him from the 
barbarous traditions of his ancestors, to teach him, above 
all, that at the Colonial Office there is a benevolent 
administrator who takes the deepest interest in his 
welfare. ‘That is my theory, and see how it is received!” 
The worst of it was that the Baron’s refusal to consider the 
propriety of remitting the sentences on the Zulu prisoners— 
sentences which he regarded in the light of blessings in dis- 
guise—made the Ministerial Whips uneasy. ‘They scented 
danger in the division lobby, and so at the last moment the 
much-misunderstood Baron was forced to promise that the 
Government would take time to reflect. “This is the reward 
of wisdom combined with genuine charity!” he observed 
bitterly to the Serjeant. “'These Zulus will have to be turned 
loose again, just when I was in hopes of completing their 
education. My dear Serjeant, we are ruined by party govern- 
ment.” 

But all might be well if the member for Peterborough 
could have his way. Mr. Morton is sincerely anxious to 
change the conventional method of managing foreign affairs. 
Why should the Foreign Secretary make a treaty without first 
consulting Mr. Morton? Nominally, of course, the consulta- 
tion would embrace both Houses of Parliament, but actually 
the one person to be persuaded would be the energetic Radical 
who has taken every department of the State under his vigilant 
supervision. Manifestly, the Prime Minister onght to have 
invited Mr. Morton to Hatfield to give excellent counsel to the 
German Emperor. The sage from below the gangway would 
have begun by recommending the Kaiser to turn his dominions 
intoa Republic. “ Had the Emperor been President of the 
German Republic,” said Mr. Morton to the House. apropos of 
nothing in particular, “ we should have given him a warmer 
welcome.” Here the Chairman of Committees interposed with 
the rather commonplace suggestion that the orator should 
confine himself to the Foreign Office vote then under con- 
sideration in Supply. I was sorry for this interruption, for I 
was certain that at that moment we were about to be favoured 
by Mr. Morton with a complete scheme for the regeneration 
of Europe. ‘This would at least have been novel, whereas 
the general discussion landed us in nothing nore 
stimulating than the genial optimism of the good Sir 
James. ‘That admirable Under-Secretary dwells in a 
paradise where bland assumptions are the highest wisd:m. 
If you can picture an amiable horticulturist serenely wa‘er- 
ing his flower-beds, tranquilly indifferent to the clamour of 
the outer world, convinced that the course of human affai's is 
as undisturbed as his trim little parterres ; and if you can «on- 
ceive this blameless gentleman suddenly shocked by the apy»: ri- 
tion of a rnde small boy on the garden wall, you can form si me 
idea of Sir James Fergusson engaged in controversy with 
Mr. Labouchere. “You might as well talk to a blind 
ass!" exclaims the member for Northampton in the micdle 
of one of the good Sir James's neatly turned phrases about the 
amenability of ‘lurkey to foreign advice. Horror! The rede 
little boy on the wall has actually thrown a dirty potato at 
the dignified gentleman with the watering-pot. Sir James is 
the image of painful astonishment. How can the employ- 
ment of such language be expected to exercise any persuasive 
effect on the mind of the Grand Turk? The House immedi- 
ately has a vision of Sir James quite speechless, endeavouring 
toconvey to a polite Oriental the significance of Mr. Labouchere’s 
remark by means of a pantomime which expresses the stupe- 
faction of a well-bred official. 

Of course, the Grand Turk is a most reasonable man, if you 
only approach him properly. Sir William White, our esteemed 
ambassador at Constantinople, has already informed the Grand 
Vizier of Mrs. Bishop’s views about Armenia. Mrs. Bishop has 
lived in that country, and recently gave a very animated 
account of her observation of Turkish government to an 
assembly of legislators in a committee-room upstairs. The 
good Sir James has communicated Mrs. Bishop's opinions to the 
esteemed Sir William, who has transmitted them to the Grand 
Vizier. So the House has another vision : the polite representa- 
tive of the Sultan listening sedately to the diplomatist who 
seriously repeats the statements of a lady. Does the good Sir 
James suspect that the esteemed Sir William surmises that t) e 
affable Pasha is inwardly marvelling at these infidels who pay 
heed to a tale told by a woman? All I know is that tle 
amiable horticulturist goes on placidly watering his official 
flowers as if he believed that they would bloom for ever. 

But the great fact is that we have at last got into Supply. 
The exhausted funds of the public service are being re- 
cruited, and the general sense of liberality is so strong that 
Mr. William McArthur is heard offering to sell his shares in 
the British South Africa Company to Mr. Labouchere. It is 
only when the [louse is in Supply that we have these bursts 
of magnanimity, this flow of soul. So stimulating is the air 
that Mr. Morton thinks the alcohol supplied to members in 
the Lobby quite superfinous, and proposes to abolish it. Mr. 
Cuninghame Graham perceives a connection between this pro- 
position and Eight Hours. Indeed, the electors can have no 
conception of the penetrating vision of their representatives 
unless they see them engaged in the exhilarating task of 
voting the public money and talking about everything ander 
t'xe sun except the matters which are nominally in hand. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A STATUE OF ROBERT BURNS. 
It has been the life-ambition of Mr. G. A. Lawson, he has said, 
to “do” a statue of Robert Burns, and, as a result of this 
ambition, there has just been unveiled at Avr a very fine 
statue of the great poet. It is in bronze. half life-size, and 
stands on a granite pedestal. Burns is represented as we know 
him in Nasmyth’s portrait in the Edinburgh National Gallery, 








STATUE OF ROBERT BURNS, AT AYR. 


and his interesting features have never perhaps been repro- 
duced so effectively. The poet is represented at twenty-seven 
years of age—the period, in fact, of Mosgiel farm-life. 

The bronze statue was cast in the foundry of Mr. George 
Moore, at Thames Ditton. A miniature replica in bronze, 
thirty-six inches high, is to be issued by Messrs. W. Doig and 
Co., fine-art publishers, 175, New Bond Street, 


STATUE OF LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA., 


The equestrian statue of the late Field-Marshal Lord Napier 
of Magdala, erected in Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, which was 
unveiled by the Prince of Wales on July 8, was provided by 
the Mansion House subscription fund, General Lord Chelms- 
ford being chairman of the committee ; the remainder of the 
fund will provide a simple memorial over Lord Napier's tomb 
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STATUE OF LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 


in St. Panl’s Cathedral, a brass tablet in the Church of St. 
Peter-ad-Vincula, in the Tower of London, and a benefaction 
to the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home at Hampstead. The sculptor 
was the late Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A., this being a replica of the 
statue by him at Calcutta. It has been cast in bronze by 
Messrs. Singer and Co., of Frome. , 


NEWS 67 


FELIXSTOWE AND THE GERMAN 
IMPERIAL PAMILY 


English ladies who are mothers will like to hear that her 
Majesty the German Empress, escorted by her husband 
to Liverpool Street Station, late in the afternoon of July 13, 
Letween his return from Ilatfield and Windsor and_ his 
departure for Edinburgh, went by the Great Eastern Railway 
to join her children on the breezy seacoast of Suffolk. Five 
little sons, the eldest but nine years old, the youngest not 
quite three, staying with their tutors, their English governess, 
and their “director” at Felixstowe, near Ipswich, while their 
august parents bore the toil of State pomp at Windsor and in 
London, must have been often in the Imperial mother’s mind. 
We are glad to know that she fonnd them well and happy. 
‘They have been seen, dressed in blue-serge sailor costume, like 
many of our English boys, and with red caps, playing at foot- 
ball on the lawn with Herr Kessler or Major von Falkenhain, 
or riding on donkeys, the iittle oncs carefully watched by Miss 
Atkinson, and enjoying themselves as we like ourown children 
to do. The director of the young Princes’ establishment is 
Herr Ernesti, but the local arrangements for their reception 
were made under the superintendence of Herr Waldmann, 
Secretary of the Household. ‘Iwo large houses known as South 
Seach and South Cottage were hired. ‘Ihe first stands on 
the slope of a cliff, within grounds effectively screened 
by a high fence. The terraces afford a magnificent 
view of the sea, of Harwich harbour and town, and 
of the Essex coast to Walton-on-the-Naze. 


THE WIMBLEDON REVIEW. 
BY CHARLES LOWE. 

The duties of formal courtesy are paramount with kings, but 
there was unmistakable warmth and genuineness in the 
shake of the hand with which the German Emperor, riding up 
to the Duke of Cambridge after the review at Wimbledon, 
congratulated him on the success of the pageant. Nothing 
could be more interesting than to have from the Emperor's 
own hand a column of criticism on what he saw at Wimbledon 
as compared with what he is accustomed to behold at Berlin ; 
but, failing this act of imperial condescension, we may safely 
assume that his Majesty carried away with him, among other 
ideas, something like the following impression. In the first 
place, he must have been struck by the total number of the 
troops, regular and unxiliary, who paraded before him, which 
considerably exceeded the aggregate that could ever be 
mustered for any similar purpose at Berlin, where the army 
corps of the Guards, on its peace footing, falls short of 20,000 
men. But, indeed, it must be remembered—w hat the Germans 
have never quite realised—that the United Kingdom can 
marshal about half as many volunteers, not to speak of regulars, 
as the whole German Army on its peace establishment. 
Jetween the discipline and efficiency of English volunteers 
and German troops in the field there is still, of course, 
as there must be, a tremendous difference; but what fell 
to the Emperor was the task of comparing them on parade, 
which may be said to invite the drawing of deductions from 
mere appearances as distinguished from reality ; and the con- 
clusions he came to cannot have been unfavourable to the 
military power, or let us say potentiality, of England. In 
Berlin the Emperor is accustomed to see the infantry march 
past first, followed by the cavalry, and then the artillery ; but 
in England this order is just reversed, ‘Then, again, I fancy 
his Majesty might have something to say about the English 
marching step, which is considerably shorter than the German 
one. I do not refer to the stiff prancing goose-step which is 
de rigueur at all parades in Germany, but to the regulation 
marching step, which is considerably longer than the English 
one. Here it isa step; in Germany it isa stride. ‘The former 
looks rather mincing; the latter is more martial, and conse- 
quently more effective from the mere pictorial point of view, 
as would have at once become obvious had the 93rd High- 
landers, for example, been allowed to give free swinging play 
to their long sturdy limbs. And, by the way, the Kaiser was 
particularly moved by the sight of these mountaineers, who 
stirred within him memories of his own Scottish descent, 
whereof the justifiable pride once induced him to appear at a 
costume entertainment in the garb of Old Gaul, as may still 
he seen from occasional photographs in the shop-windows of 
Berlin. The English marching step, may have thought the 
Emperor, is not so effective to the eye as the German one, 
but it is easier and less tiring, and, after all, it is only con- 
sonant with the genius of the English that they should 
sacrifice the pictorial to the practical. But what must have 
struck the Emperor more strongly than anything else was the 
magnificence of the material which forms the élite regiments, 
both horse and foot, that defiled past him on July 11 
material which could certainly not be surpassed by an equal 
body of men drawn from any army corps in the imperial 
host, now consisting of twenty corps, and I have scen 
most of them under conditions similar to those of the 
Wimbledon parade. The English Guards have nothing 
whatever to fear from comparison with the Prussian Guards, 
save in point of the accidental quality of numbers; and this 
after all, is a remediable defect, if defect it be, in the fighting 
organisation of a country that has hitherto, at least, proved 
equal toevery military problem with which it has had to cope. 
And why not accept the past as a guide to the future? might 
be replied to the English advocates of conscription. At any 
rate, the sight of these Guards and Line troops who march«d 
past him on Saturday (and perhaps the stalwart policemen 
who helped to line his route to the Guildhall helped to produce 
the impression) must have convinced the Emperor that 
England has still splendid men-material at her command, that 
all her sons are still anything but degenerate, and that if con- 
scription were the rnle with her as it is in Germany she conld 
put into the field a Volk in Waffen second to no army on the 
Continent. Figure to yourselves, you who know what the 
rural and athletic youth of the Queen’s home dominions is. 
what sort of an army it would be that should consist of half 
a million of the flower (not the weeds) of British manhood, 
For be it remembered that in Germany and other countries 
similarly situated, though every man is liable to serve, it is 
only the cream of this class who are taken to supply the 
annual contingent of necessary recruits, and thonsands 
are consequently never drafted to the colours at all. Of the 
16,000 volunteers who marched past the Emperor—and very 
well they did so, all things considered—a large percentage 
would be exempted by the German army doctors from service 
with the colours, as being physically unfit for the rigorons 
duties and the exhaustive toils of a soldier's life. Dut the 
Emperor, knowing from which class and from what ocenpa- 
tions —with their deteriorating effects on the human 
physiqnae— many of these citizen-soldiers were drawn. 
would make all allowances, and pronounce the general 
impression made upon his mind to be truly surprising. As 
to the Guards and Line, horse and foot, he is sure to have 
thought their bearing and their marching faultless, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
The dramatic season is now fairly at an end, and when the 
Lyceum doors are closed there will be a long holiday at the 
playhouses until the month of September. Country consins 
and casual visitors to the Metropolis in the off-season will no 
doubt find melodrama in full swing at the Adelphi, where 
active rehearsals are going on. Drury Lane has an exciting 
programme in preparation, arranged by that experienced play- 
wright Henry Pettitt ; but, as a rule, the theatres of thought 
are closed and the serious drama is resting. Talking about the 
Lyceum reminds me that I looked in there the other evening, 
and I found a crowded and a brilliant house, notwithstanding 
ail the sight-seeing and festivities in connection with the 
German Emperor outside. It was the first time I had seen 
Miss Ellen Terry in“ Nance Oldfield,” and it would never have 
done to miss this delightful actress in any of her admirable 
creations. Anyone could see that their favourite was suffer- 
ing from some voice trouble that worried her, but her high 
spirits conquered everything. In appearance she looked 
eighteen at times; in vivacity she was one-and-twenty. 
* Nance Oldfield ’ is one of the many versions of the old story 
in which an actor or actress promises to disillusionise a stage- 
struck youth or maiden, and it is surely not a very good 
version of the old and well-worn theme. The motive occurs in 
*Sallivan,’ in * Tiridate,” in “The Tragedy Queen,” in * Doctor 
Davy,’ and in “ David Garrick.” The prize version, so far, is 
surely the “ David Garrick” of Robertson. However, Miss 
Killen Terry does her best with a not very satisfactory little 
play. Her comedy and serious vein are equally felicitous. 
She imitates a cockney twang, she tries—but fails dismally— 
to be vulgar. She could not if she tried. She slips from 
n sofa back on to the yielding cushions, and, as she should 
be, is the life and soul of the little romance. Moreover, the 
play is noticeable for the distinct advance of Mr. Gordon 
Craig as an actor. He has never before done anything so well, 
and, asa very promising “ recruit,” has got out of the goose-step. 
He is beginning to be well set up and smart. But of all things 
he should avoid, what is so hard to avoid, the imitation of the 
* master’ Already there are traces of Irving in the walk, the 
attitudes, the intonation, the bearing of this young actor. It 
cannot be helped ; it is almost unavoidable. It is as catching 
as the measles oran American accent. Mr. George Alexander 
not so very long ago discovered that the Irving fascination was 
overmastering him. He broke away from it, and, after a rest, 
was cured. Such is the effect of generous loyalty. It is the 
ruination of style and the enemy of nature. It is satisfactory, 
however, to hear that Mr. Gordon Craig intends to join a country 
touring party during the autumn. It will do him an immense 
amount of good. It should not be forgotten what excellent 
work in * Nance Oldfield” is done by Mr. Wenman and Miss 
Kate Phillips, who grows more and more like Mrs. Bancroft 
every day. She ought to play Polly Eccles whencver “ Caste” 
is revived. 

* The Corsican Brothers” takes me back many a long year 
to the days of my early boyhood. How the ghost melody used 
to haunt us in those early days !—nay it does so still. I closed 
my eyes at the Lyceum the other evening when the tremolo 
melody was being played. It was composed, I believe, by Robert 
Stoepel, who years after conducted at the Lyceum in the 
Bateman days ; and the scene at the old Princess’s Theatre 
came back to me—the old horseshoe-shaped theatre, so infinitely 
preferable to the hideous structure that succeeded it. I 
could see Charles Kean leaning against the mantelpiece and 
watching the clock to see whether Chateau Renaud would win 
his wager. I could sce Alfred Wigan in the duel tableau 
wiping his sword ; and in the distance there was yet another 
distinguished Chateau Renaud in Walter Lacy, who looked the 
well-bred, insolent Frenchman to the life. What talk there 
used to be of the fencing of Charles Kean and Alfred Wigan 
in those days! They were always quoted as Angelo’s best 
pupils. One day [had the good fortune to see them at Angelo’s 
school, which was situated in some street or court out of St. 
James's Street. I was taken there by a young friend who had 
just obtained a commission in the Indian Army,and was going 
through his sword exercise at Angelo’s mounted on a wooden 
horse. At the other end of the room I had the good luck to 
see Angelo giving a lesson in fencing to Charles Kean and 
to Alfred Wigan. To see such actors off the boards was 
pleasure enough, but to see them fence in_ private 
was better still. I very much doubt if “The Corsican 
Brothers '’ will ever be revived again. In the old days it 
seemed so rich in interest, but now how thin! At least, I 
thought so; not so, however,a young companion at my side, 
who was fascinated and riveted to the scene, and who told me 
afterwards that the play so affected her nervous system that 
she could not sleep, but became wider and wider awake even 
after a surreptitious morphia pill. And, besides that, how argu- 
mentative and inquisitive we have all become of later years ! 
How is it that at the end of the play, during the duel to 
the death, we do not sympathise with the avenging Corsican, 
but with his victim, Chateau Renaud? Forty years ago 
it seemed right that Chateau Renaud should be killed. It 
was poetical justice. But now Dei Franchi has the air of a 
pitiless and brutal murderer. There must have been some 
improvement in our drama when we can rise from “The Corsi- 
san Brothers” and say, “This is not a good play. It is 
attractive, showy, alluring, but has little-backbone in it.” In 
buyhood we thought it a very good play indeed ; and now, 
daring his trip across the Atlantic on a holiday visit, Mr. 
Irving will be able to think deeply about his promised revival 
of Shakspeare’s “ Henry VIIL.,” which ought to be the brightest 
star of all in his crown as a student-manager. 

The season just ended has not been a very remarkable one 
in production. Managers have felt their way very cautiously, 
and depended mainly on safe revivals. For managers and 
authors alike are conscious of a great change in public taste. 
If I may so express myself, the people who go playgoing 
want something out of the common, but don’t exactly know 
what they want. The Ibsen shower was heavy while it lasted, 
but it cleared the atmosphere a bit. It proved that there was 
a desire for more thought in plays, but it insisted that freedom 
of thought must not be accompanied by laxity of discipline. 
There is surely a middle platform between the triviality and 
commonplace of conventional melodrama and the wild theories 
of “Ghosts ‘ and “Rosmersholm.” To this safe and important 
platform authors like Heary Arthur Jones and A. W. Pineroare 
surely climbing. They need not get discouraged because they 
slip back in attempting to mount. There were several very 
strong reasons why “Lady Bountiful,” clever and admirably 
written play as it was, should tail to attract. It will be said, 
Why should ~ Lady Bountiful ° fail and “The Dancing Gil” 
succeed’ Well, that isa question which, for the life of me, I 
cannot answer. But no matter whether good luck or bad luck 
attend this or that ventnre, we have in Mr. Pinero and Mr. 
Jones two competent dramatists, very earnest, very painstaking; 
and without a doubt, when they hit the right note, many young 
and ciever writers will be ready to join in at the chorus. 
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The death of Mr. James Runciman, at the early age of thirty- 
eight, is a serious loss to journalism. Mr. Runciman was a 
North-countryman, his 
father being, we believe, 
a Northumbrian coast- 
guardsman. He was a 
man of singular power 
and originality, and of 
greatknowledgeon many 
subjects. One of these 
was education, for which 
he had qualified himself 
by the head mastership 
of the two large Board- 
schools at Deptford and 
New Cross. Another was 
sport, the worse features 
of which he denounced 
with remarkable vigour 
in a pungent article 
ty da in the Contemporary 
“a Review. He had donea 
THE LATE MR. JAMES RUNCIMAN, good deal of seafaring 
in his rather wild life, 
and he described the hardships of the sailor's life with a cer- 
tain gloomy power which stamped his work no less than its 
brilliant descriptive qualities. He wrote, however, on nearly 
everything—the drama, social reform, literature—with a style 
remarkable for its freedom, its richness of colour, and its 
buoyant movement. His personality resembled in a sense his 
literary work. It was a strange compound of energy 
and moodiness. Fits of melancholy and intervals of asceticism 
and religious depression alternated with bursts of wild spirits. 
In all things, however, the genuine kindliness of the man’s 
temperament was apparent no less than his genius, which was 
real, if inadequately used. Mr. Runciman took a very deep 
personal interest in the mission to North Sea Fishermen, and 
his briskly written book describing the work was dedicated to 
the Queen. He had a very fine physique, standing six feet 
three or four, and no one looking at his magnificent frame 
could have predicted his early and melancholy end. 





The German Emperor was very well pleased with the show 
made by the Volunteers at the Wimbledon Review, but he 
could not understand why the men did not go by in the closer 
formation of double companies. The answer was that they 
were accustomed to this formation, but had abandoned it, 
The reason was that it was found to be impossible to maintain 
the line in the march-past. The Kaiser was greatly struck 
with the elastic step of the voluntary troops, which, though not 
quite so regular as the solid tramp of the Highlanders and the 
Guards, yet gave the citizen corps an appearance of lightness 
and handiness which none of the regular regiments surpass. 


A distinguished Indian officer, whose name is associated 
with most of our Indian wars and battles of the middle of 
the century, has just died 
at Eastbourne in the 
person of General Sir 
Charles Cureton, K.C.B. 
He served in the Pun- 
jaub campaign of 1848, 
and took part in the 
battle of Chillianwallah : 
had charge of the In- 
telligence Department 
in 1858-9 throughout the 
campaigns in Rohilkund 
and Onde, and was eleven 
times mentioned in des- 
patches and published in 
general orders. His gal- 
lantry and success as a 
cavalry leader were 
especially conspicuous, 
and he was the hero of a 
brilliant engagement at 
Negina. He was madea 
C.B. some years ago, and his name will be remembered in the 
last list of birthday honours as the recipient of a K.C.B. Two 
of his sons, of whom he leaves three, have adopted their 
father’s profession ; and his brother, General Edward Burgoyne 
Cureton, is Colonel of the 3rd Hussars. 





TUE LATE GENERAL Sir C. CURETON, 


The Empress Frederick is expected on Aug. 9 at Posen, 
where she wiil inspect the 2nd Hussars, of which she is Chief. 
The regiment celebrates its one-hundred-and-fiftieth anni- 
versary on that day. 

[tis practically settled that Mr. Justin McCarthy will, at the 
close of the Session and on the release of Mr. John Dillon, be 
succeeded by that gentleman in the leadership of the Anti- 
Parnellite Party. Mr. Dillon is a strong opponent of Mr. 
Parneli, and will carry on the war against his old chief quite 
as steadily and probably with more vigour than the kindly 
man of letters whom he supersedes. Mr. Dillon is an 
extremist in the Irish camp, but he is a man of considerable 
dignity and standing. He has a moderate fortune, inherited 
from his father, and has a fine honse ir Dublin, as weli as a 
small villa by the sea, where he lives with two aunts. Mr. 
Dillon’s manners are reserved and a little cold. and, though he 
is respected by his party, his leadership will in a measure 
resemble Mr. Parnell’s in the nature of his relations with 
his followers. 

The death of the Dean of Cork—a less famous Dean indeed 
than the great ecciesiastic who afterwards became Archbishop 
of York —deprives the 
Irish Church of an able 
and popular servant. 
Dean Madden was born 
at Mallow in 1831, his 
family on thé mother's 
side being an old one. 
He had a distinguished 
mathematical career at 
Trinity College, Dublin, 
and was also an accom- 
plished musician, his 
musical talent securing 
him the appointment of 
Vicar-Choral of Cork 
Cathedral. He succeeded 
Dean Daunt—Archbishop 
Magee having previously 
been promoted to the see 
of Peterborough—in 1878, 

THE LATE DEAN MADDEN, and became a popular 

and hard-working Dean, 

preaching thougbtful and scholarly sermons, and interesting 

himself greatiy in physical training for young people. He 

was a great lover of trish scenery, and was never weary of 
recommending it to tourists, 
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Miss Anne Mozley, whose death was recorded recently, had 
claims to literary distinction which her extreme modesty did 
not allow to be urged in her lifetime. She was long a con- 
tributor to the Saturday Review, her articles being usually 
“ middles” which appeared with those of Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
Mr. John Morley, and others not less distinguished. Miss 
Mozley held her own, and, like Mr. Morley, she reprinted some 
of her contributions anonymously, the title she chose being 
“Essays on Social Subjects.” She was also a contributor to 
that brilliant but short-lived review Dentley’s Quarterly. 
with which the name of the Premier—then Lord Robert 
Cecil—was closely associated. ‘There she reviewed George 
Eliot in an article which Lewes permitted the great novelist 
to read, and which pleased her so much that she communicated 
with the writer. 

The Queen, says the World, is to give Princess Aribert of 
Anhalt-Dessau an allowance of six hundred a year, and the 
Duke of Anhalt will allow Prince Aribert fifteen hundred a 
year. The Princess is to inherit twenty thousand pounds on 
the death of her parents, and the Prince will come into an 
estate of about two thousand a year when his father dies. The 
Duke of Anhalt has given the young couple a house in Berlin, 
which he has furnished for them, and the Emperor proposes to 
appoint Prince Aribert to some post which will afford him 
both employment and an adequate salary. The Prince and 
Princess are to pass the summer at Dessau, and will not settle 
at Berlin before the middle of October. 


Literature of the lighter kind has lost a representative in 
Mr. A. C. Ewald, who was 
attached to the wonderful 
treasure-house of English 
history known as_ the 
Record Office. Mr. Ewald 
was a senior clerk at the 
establishment in Fetter 
Lane, which he had served 
since 1860, and he utilised 
his knowledge by writing 
a number of entertaining 
monographs, such as 
* Stories from State 
Papers,” “ Life and Times 
of Prince Charles 
Stuart, Count of Aibany,” 
“Life and ‘Times of 
Algernon Sidney,” and 
“Studies Re-Studied, 
Historical Sketches.” 
It isa pity, perhaps, that 
more use is not made of the unexplored material, full of the 
romance of history, which lies stored in the Record Office. 


In addition to the imperial visit to the Opera, referred to 
elsewhere, Wednesday evening, July 8, was somewhat crowded 
with social events. Several thousand guests assembled in the 
charming grounds of the Royal Botanic Society in Regent's 
Park. ‘The illuminations, especially of the lake, were exceed- 
ingly effective, and there was an abundance of music provided 
by the bands of the Ist Life Guards, the Blues, the Scots 
Guards, and the Victoria Rifles. 

Not less interesting was M. Jan van Beers’s Soupor 
Artistique, on July 8, to which nota few of the guests came 
from the Opera and the Botanic Gardens. Among those 
present were the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Dorchester. 
Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. H. Furniss, Mr. L. Sambourne, and 
a large number of other well-known men. Madame 
Melba sang, and so also did Mjss Florence St. Jolin, while 
Hollman played the violoncello. ‘The supper provided a 
series of surprises. Live nightingales were turned adrift 
among the guests, and the artistically arranged plate-glass 
table was illuminated from below with striking electric effects. 
Finally, a selection of Mr. Leslie Ward's lanity /uir sketches 
was reproduced on the ceiling by magic-lantern. Mr. John 
Aird said a few words on behalf of the guests, and M. van 
Beers, in reply, expressed a hope that next year he would be 
able to include the ladies among his visitors. 





THE LATE Mr, A. C, EWALD. 


Old playgoers will be grieved to hear of the death of Mr. 
Robert Reece, a writer 
of numerous burlesques, 
the most famous of 
which was,  perliaps, 
“The Forty ‘'Thieves.” 
Mr. Reece had in a 
measure outlived his 
earlier successes; tlie 
“sacred lamp” at the 
Gaiety was tended by 
other hands, and of late 
jittle was heard of him. 
Ifis health had _ been 
seriously affected, and 
he had the misfortune 
to lose the chief part of 
his property, which was 
invested in the West 
Indies. He was a good 
fellow, and was popular 
THE LATE Mr. Robert REECE, with his friends. Ife 
died on July 9, at fifty- 

three years of age—a rather premature death. 


Colonel the Hon. W. H. P. Carington, Equerry to the Queen. 
who has been acting in that capacity to the German Emperor 
during his stay in England, is a younger brother of Lord 
Carrington. The Colonel, who is a tall, soldierly-looking man 
of six-and-forty, was formerly in the Guards, and was for 
some years M.P. for Wycombe. He married, in 1871, Miss 
Juliet Warden, a very charming American lady. Colonel and 
Mrs. Carington have a delightful house at Windsor and an 
official residence in the House of Lords. 


Perhaps the most remarkable genius among the “ Lux 
Mundi” writers is the Rev. J. R. Illingworth, of Longworth, 
in Berkshire (Longworth, by the way, is, if we are not 
mistaken, the birthplace of R. D. Blackmore). An American 
clergyman has been visiting Mr. Illingworth, and gives 
an interesting picture of his surroundings. “A _ stone 
house, very large and very old, vine-clad all over, and in 
ample grounds enclosed with high stone walls, is at once 
both rectory and manor. It stands quite apart from the 
village, where dweil farm hands and their families—a 
simple folk whose fathers lived here before them, and whose 
children will keep their place atter them, emigrating only to 
the churchyard. To these, with the families of the few farmers 
around important enough to wear dress-coats when they go 
out to dinner, this rare genius ministers.” It is a pleasant 
picture, but the writer somewhat spoils it by saying that last 
Christmas, when he made his visit, the house could not be 
warmed. He shivered in his overcoac and in a shawl wrapped 
round the overcoat, while “my host and hostess and their 
company played desperately and for dear life the English 
Christmas games. 
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They were heartily cheered all the way through the streets 
Arriving re a guard of the Honourable 
Artillery Company was stationed, they were greeted with 
‘ h of trumpets and the music of the National 

’ ing, their Majesties were conducted to the 

by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
allin full robes, and the officials of 

with a largecompany of distinguished persons, 

Princesses, the Prime Minister and his col- 
rchbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 

en ambassadors, with many ladies. Waving 
heard the Town Clerk read the resolu- 
Common Council to present an address of welcome 

Emperor. This was read next by the Recorder of the 
‘ity of London. ‘The gold casket which contained the address 
s uneovered and presented by the Lord Mayor. ‘The Emperor 
i thanks, hoping the Corporation would ever prosper, 
he said, under “the glori- 
ous and peaceful reign of 
her Majesty the Queen, 
my beloved grandmother.” 
After concluding 
formalities, the whole 
company passed into the 
great old hall, where a 
luncheon was provided. 
The Lord Mayor sat with 
the German Emperor on 
his right hand, the Prin- 
cess of Wales next. and the 
Duke of Anhalt, Princess 
Christian, the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, and the 
Duke of Connaught on 
the same side; while on 
his left hand sat the 
German Empress, the 
Prince of Wales, the Lady 
Mayoress, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and the 
Duchess of Anhait. After 
the Queen's health, the 
Lord Mayor propose d that 
of the Emperor, saying 
that England welcomed 
his Majesty as the grand- 
son of our Queen and of 
the good Prince Albert, 
a worthy successor 
the late Tmperors 
l’rederick and William L, 
who founded German 
unity, and as a Sovereign 
desirous of preserving the 
jeace of Europe. His 
Majesty replied, speaking 
in English, declaring his 
intention always to main- 
tain the historical friend- 
ship between the English 
and German nations, 
adding, “My aim is, 
above all, the mainten- 
ance of peace, for peace 
alone can give the con- 
fidence which is necessary 
YY, Yip to the Paper sen. i ee 
Mi YY | ment of science, 0 art, 
Yi}, and of trade. Only so 
oy) long as peace reigns are 
if we at liberty to bestow 
btn, our earnest thoughts upon 
Uy the great problems the 
= YY solution of which, in fair- 
ness and equity, I consider 
the most prominent duty 
of our time. You may, 
therefore, rest assured that 
I shall continue to do my 
best to maintain and con- 
stantly to increase the 
good relations between 
Germany and the other 
nations,” 

The return from the 
City to the West End was 
by way of Queen Victoria 
Street and the ‘Thames 
Embankment. In the 
evening the Emperor and 
the Princes dined with 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

Saturday, the last day 
of his Majesty’s public 
appearances in the Me- 
tropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood, was chiefly 
devoted to the review of 
the Guards and _ the 
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bands), and most of the 
German Princes and Prin- 
cesses in England, were 
at the garden - party, 
with Ministers of State, 
large numbers of the nobility, foreign ministers, and members 
of both Houses of Parliament, some bishops, judges, officers, 
artists, authors, actors, and other persons of note. The bands 
of the Ist Prussian Dragoon Guards and of the Grenadier 
Guards played in the garden. The Queen returned to Windsor 
at seven oclock. After dining at Buckingham Palace, the 
Emperor and Empress went to the Royal Albert Hall at Kens- 
ington, where they were received by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
president of the council of that institution. The Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and the Duke of Clarence were 
there. His Majesty, wearing the undress uniform of a British 
admiral. was attended bya brilliant suite, many in the light- 
blue tunics of Uhlan regiments. The musical performance, 
by the Queen's command, was made up of Mendelssohn's over- 
ture to “Ruy Blas,’ four scenes from Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
“Golden Legend,” a song from Handel's“ Rodelinda,” by Madame 
Albani, the “ Preislied " from “Die Meistersinger,” sung by 
Mr. Lioyd, and songs by Madame Nordica and Madame Belle 
Cole. Mr. Barnby acted as conductor. 

The grand event, for Londoners, was the Emperor's visit to 
the City on Friday, with the procession of State carriages from 
Backincham Palace to Guildhall, through streets kept by the 
Guards and other soldiery. Before setting forth along this 


GARDEN-PARTY 


GIVEN BY 


THE PRINCE AND OF WALES AT 


Buckingham Palace, and prepared for their visit to the City. 
The route was from the Mall, through Marlborough House 
Gate, al6ng Pall Mall, by Charing Cross, the Strand, Fleet 
Street, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Cheapside. 
These streets, or the side pavements, were crowded with spec- 
tators, likewise all the windows of the houses and shops; east- 
ward of Temple Bar were many effective decorations. The 
infantry troops keeping the route clear were the 3rd Battalion 
Grenadier Guards, Ist and 2nd Coldstream Guards, Ist Scots 
Guards, Ist West Surrey Regiment, Ist Somersetshire, Argy]l 
and Sutherland Highlanders, Ist South Wales Borderers, 2nd 
Leinster, and Ist Northumberland Fusiliers ; the cavalry were 
the Ist Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, the 14th Hussars, 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, and the 19th Hussars. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and most of the other Princes and 
Princesses of the English royal family, drove to the City 
shortly before the imperial visitors. ‘Their Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress, accompanied by the Duke of Portland, 
Master of the Horse, set forth about one o'clock, with a 
numerous suite,in nine state carriages. The Emperor wore 
his white uniform and the helmet of the Prussian Garde 
du Corps ; the Empress a steel-grey dress with pink waistcoat, 
a bonnet with pink flowers, green crown, and pink aigreite. 


MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


15,920 were Volunteers 
and 562 were Militia. This 
review is separately de- 
scribed. Their Majesties 
afterwards went to the Crystal Palace. They witnessed 
a review of the fire brigades, 1413 firemen and fifty-six 
engines, from all parts of England, collected by the 
National Fire Brigades’ Union, under command of Captain 
Shaw and Major Seabroke. They were entertained at dinner 
in the Crystal Palace by the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
after which there was a magnificent display of Messrs. 
Brock’s fireworks in the grounds, with the music of four 
military bands. 

The Emperor and Empress on Sunday attended service at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, lunched with the Prince of Wales at 
Marlborough House, and left London at five in the afternoon, 
going to Hatfield, where their Majesties and their Royal 
Highnesses were the guests of Lord Salisbury, staying the 
night. Among the company were the French Ambassador, 
M. Waddington, the Russian, Austrian, and other ambassadors. 
On Monday his Majesty went on a brief farewell visit to the 
at Windsor; returned to London, dined with Lady 
and at night, from King’s Cross Station, travelled to 
Edinburgh; next day he embarked at Leith on board the 
imperial yacht Hohenzollern, for a cruise to the coast of 
Norway. The Empress went to Felixstowe, on the Suffolk 
coast, to see her children there, 


Queen 
Dudley ; 
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She withdrew herself from her mother’s arms, and bounded into the middle of the room, and suddenly began 1o laugh and dance. 


THE SCAPEGOAT: A ROMANCE. 


BY HALL CAINE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE BONDMAN” AND “THE DEEMSTER.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 
OF THE CHILDHOOD OF NAOMI. 


Thronzhout Tetuan and the country round about, Israel was 
now an object of contempt. God had declared against him, 
God had brought him low, God Himself had filled him with 
confusion. Then why should man show him mercy ? 

But if he was despised he was still powerful. None dare 
openly insult him. And, between their fear and their scorn of 
him, the shifts of the rabble to give vent to their contempt 
were often ludicrous cnough. ‘Thus, they would call their dogs 
and their asses by his name, and the dogs would be scabbiest 
in the streets, and the asses the laziest in the markets. 

He would be caught in the crush of the traffic at the town 
gate or at the gate of the Mellah, and while he stood aside to 
allow a line of pack-mules to pass he would hear a voice from 
behind him crying huskily, ‘‘ Accursed old Israel! Get on 
home to your mother!’’ Then, turning quickly round, he 
would find that close at his heels a negro of most innocent 
countenance was cudgelling his donkey by that title. 

He would go past the Saints’ Houses in the public ways, 
and at the sound of his footstep the bleached and eyeless lepers 
who sat under the white walls crying ‘‘ Allah! Allah! Allah !”’ 
would suddenly change their cry to ‘‘ Arrab! Arrah ! Arrah!”’ 
‘*Goon! Goon! Goon!” 

He would walk across the Sok on Fridays, and hear shrieks 
and peals of laughter, and see grinning faces with gleaming 
white teeth turned in his direction, and he would know that the 
story-tellers were mimicking his voiceand the jugglersimitating 
his gestures. 

His prosperity counted for nothing against the open brand 
of God's displeasure. ‘The veriest muckworm in the market- 
place spat out at sight of him. Moor and Jew, Arab and 
Berber—they all despised him ! 

Nevertheless, the disaster which had befallen his house had 
not crushed him. It had brought out every fibre of his being, 
every muscle of his soul. He had quarrelled with God by 
reason of it, and his quarrel with God had made his quarrel 
with his fellow-man the fiercer. 

There was just one man in the town who found no offence 
in either form of warfare. The more wicked the one and the 
more outrageous the other, the better for this person. 

It was the Governor of Tetuan. His name was El Arby, 
but he was known as Benaboo, the son of his father. That 
father had been none other than the late Sultan. Therefore 

3enaboo was a brother of Abderrahman, though by another 
mother, a negro slave. To be a Sultan’s brother in Morocco 
is not to be a Sultan’s favourite, but a possible aspirant to his 
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throne. Nevertheless Benaboo had been madz a Kaid, a chief, in 
the Sultan’s army, and eventually a commander-in-chief of his 
cavalry. In that capacity he had led a raid for arrears of tribute 
on the Beni Hasan, the Beni Idar, and the Wad Ras. These 
rebellious tribes inhabit the country near to Tetuan, and hence 
Benaboo’s attention had been first directed to that town. 
When he had returned from his expedition he offered the Sultan 
fifteen thousand dollars for the place of its Basha, or Governor, 
and promised him thirty thousand dollars a year as tribute. 
The Sultan took his money, and accepted his promise. There 
was a Basha at Tetuan already, but that was a trifling 
difficulty. The good man was summoned to the Sultan’s 
presence, accused of appropriating the Shereefian tributes, 
stripped of all he had, and cast into prison. 

‘hat was how Benaboo had become Governor of Tetuan, 
and the story of how Israel had become his informal Adminis- 
trator of Aftairs is no less curious. At first Benaboo seemed 
likely to lose by his dubious transaction. His new function 
was partly military and partly civil. He was a_ valiant 
soldier—the black blood of his slave-mother had counted for 
so much; but he was a bad administrator—he could neither 
read nor write nor reckon figures. In this dilemma his 
natural colleague would have been his Kalipha, his deputy, 
Ali ben Jillool, but because this man had been the deputy 
of his predecessor also, he could not trust him. He had two 
other immediate subordinates, his Commander of Artillery 
and his Commander of Infantry, but neither of them could 
spell the letters of his name. Then there was his Taleb 
Adoul, his public notary, Hosain ben Hashen, styled Haj, 
because he had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, but he was 
also Chief Mufti, or head of the Mosque, and the wily Benaboo 
foresaw the danger of some day coming into collision with the 
religious sentiment of his people. Finally, there was the Kadi, 
Mohammed ben Arly, but the judge was an official outside his 
jurisdiction, and he wanted a man who should be under his 
hand. That was the combination of circumstances whereby 
Israel came to Tetuan. 

Israel’s first years in his strange office had satisfied his 
master entirely. He had carried the Basha’s seal and acted 
for him in all affairs of money. The revenues had risen to 
fifty thousand dollars, so that the Basha had twenty thousand 
to the good. Then Benaboo’s ambition began to override 
itself. He started an oil-mill, and wanted Israel to select a 
hundred houses owned by rich men, that he might compel 
each house to take ten alkolas of oil—an extravagant quantity— 
at seven dollars for each alkola—an exorbitant price. Israel 
had refused. ‘‘ It is not just,’’ he had said. 

Other expedients for enlarging his revenue Benaboo had 


suggested, but Israel had steadfastly resisted all of them. 
Sometimes the Governor had pretended that he had received 
an order from the Sultan to impose a gross and wicked tax, 
but Israel’s answer had been the same. ‘‘ There is no evil 
in the world but injustice,’’ he had said. ‘‘ Do justice, and 
you do all that God can ask or man expect.” 

For such opposition to the will of the Basha any other 
person would have been cast into a damp dungeon at night, 
and chained in the hot sun by day. Israel was still inevitable. 
So Benaboo merely longed for the dawn of that day whereon 
he should need him no more. 

But since the disaster which had befallen Israel’s house 


everything had undergone a change. It was now Israel him- 
self who suggested dubious means of revenue. There was no 


device of a crafty brain for turning the very air itself into 
money—ransoms, promissory notes, and false judgments— 
but Israel thought of it. Thus he persuaded the Governor to 
send his small currency to the Jewish shops to be changed 
into silver dollars at the rate of nine ducats to the dollar, when 
a dollar was worth ten in currency. And after certain of the 
shopkeepers, having changed fifty thousand dollars at that 
rate, fled to the Sultan to complain, Israel advised that their 
debtors should be called together, their debts purchased, and 
bonds drawn up and certified for ten times the amounts of 
them. Thus a few were banished from their homes in fear of 
imprisonment, many were sorely harassed, and some were 
entirely ruined. 

It was a strange spectacle. He whom the rabble gibed at 
in the public streets held the fate of every man of them in his 
hand. Their dogs and their asses might bear his name, but 
their own lives and liberty must answer to it. 

Israel looked on at all with an equal mind, neither flinch- 
ing at his indignities nor glorying in his power. He beheld 
the wreck of families without remorse, and heard the wail of 
women and the cry of children without aqualm. Neither did 
he delight in the sufferings of them that had derided him. His 
evil impulse was a higher matter—his faith in justice had 
been broken up. He had been wrong. There was no such 


thing as justice in the world, and ther¢ could, therefore, be no 
such thing as injustice. There was nothing but the blind 
swirl of chance, and the wild scramble for life. The man had 


quarrelled with God. 

3ut Israel’s heart was not yet dead. There was one place, 
where he who bore himself with such austerity towards the 
world was a man of great tenderness. That place was his own 
home. What he saw there was enough to stir the fountains of 
his being—nay, to exhaust them, and to s« nd him abroad asa 


river that is dry. 
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Phen Ruth's spirit sank, 
but still the angel out of 
heayen seemed to come to her, 
and find her a thousand ex- 
cuses, and say, ‘‘ Wait, Ruth; 
only wait, only a little longer.”’ 
So Ruth held back her tears, 
and bent above her babe again, 
and watched for its smile that 
should answer to her smile, and 
listened for the prattle of its 
little lips. But never a sound 
as of speech seemed to break 
the silence between the words 
that trembled from her own 
tongue, and never once 
her baby’s face passed 
light of her tearful smile 
It was a pitiful thing to see 
her wasted pains, and most 
pitiful of all for the pains she 
was at to conceal them. Thus, 
every day at midday she would 
carry her little one into the 
patio, and watch if its eyes 
should blink in the sunshine; 
but, if Israc l chanced to come 
upon her then, she would drop 
her head and say, ‘‘ How sweet 
the air is to-day, and how 
pleasant to sit in the sun!’ 
Thus, too, when a bird was 
singing from the fig-tree that 
grew in the court, she would 
catch up her child and carry 
it close, and watch if its ears 
should hear; but if Israel saw 
her, she would laugh—a littk 
shrill laugh like a cry—and 
cover her face in confusion. 
For a time Israel tried to 
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At the time of the harvest, when Ruth took them out into the fields, Naomi would ride on Ali’s back, 
and snatch at the ears of barley. 


humour her, seeming not to see what he saw, and pretending 


not to hear what he heard 


But every day his heart bled at 


sight of her, and one day he could bear up no longer, for his 


very soul had sickened, and he 
for mercy’s sake, have done! 
and a spirit in prison. 


and her ears are silence, like the grave’s. 
to her mother’s smile, or answer to her father’s speech. 


cried, ‘‘ Have done, Ruth! 
The child is a soul in chains, 


Her eyes are darkness, like the tomb’s, 


Never will she smile 
The 


first sound she will hear will be the last trump, and the first 
face she will see will be the face of God.”’ 
At that, Ruth flung herself down, and burst into a flood of 
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tears. The hope that she had cherished was dead. Isracl could 
comfort her no longer. The fountain of his own heart was dry. 
He drew along breath, and went away to his bad work at the 
Kasba. 

The child lived and thrived. They had called her Naomi, 
as they had agreed to do before she was born, though no name 
she knew of herself, and a mockery it seemed to name her. At 


four years of age she was a creature of the most delicate beauty. 
Notwithstanding her Jewish. parentage, she was fair as the day 
and fresh as the dawn. And if her eyes were darkness, there 
was light within her soul; and if her ears were silence, there 
was music within her heart. She was brighter than the sun 
which she could not see, and sweeter than the songs which she 
could not hear. She was joyous as a bird in its narrow cage, 
and never did she fret at the bars which bound her. And, like 
the bird that sings at midnight, her cheery soul sang in its 
darkness. 

Only one sound seemed ever to come from her little lips, 
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and it was the sound of laughter. With this she lay down to 
sleep at night, and rose again in the morning. She lauglicd as 
she combed her hair, and laughed again as she came dancing 
out of her chamber at dawn. 

She had only one sentinel on the outpost of her spirit, and 
that was the sense of touch and feeling. With this she seemed 
to know the day from the night, and when the sun was shining 
: and when the sky was dark. 
She knew her mother, too, by 
the touch of her fingers, and 
her father by the brushing of 
his beard. She knewthe flowers 
that grew in the fields outside 
the gate of the town, and she 
would gather them in her lap, 
as other children did, and bring 
them home with her in her 
hands. She seemed almost to 
know their colours also, for the 
flowers which she would twine 
in her hair were red, and the 
white were they which she 
would lay on her bosom. And 
truly a flower she was of her- 
self, whercto the wind alone 
could whisper, and only the 
sun could speak aloud. 

Sweet and touching were 
the efforts she sometimes 
made to cling to them that 
were about her. Thus her 
heart was the heart of a child, 
and she knew no delight like 
to that of playing with other 
children. But her father’s 
house was under a ban; no 
child of any neighbour in 
‘Tetuan was allowed to 
its threshold, and, save for the 
children whom she met in the 
fields when she walked there 
by her mother’s hand, no child 
did she ever meet. 

Ruth saw this, 
for the first time, she became 
conscious of the isolation in 
which she had lived since her 
marriage with Israel. She her- 
self had her husband for com- 
panion and comrade, but her 
little Naomi was doubly and 
trebly alone—first, alone as a 
child that is the only child of 
her parents; again, alone as a 
child whose parents are cut off 
from the parents of other child- 
ren ; and yet again, once more, 
alone as a child that is blind 
and dumb. 

But Israel saw it also, and 
one day he brought home 
with him from the Kasba a 
little black boy with a sweet 
round face and big innocent 
white eyes, which might have 
been the eyes of an angel. The 
boy’s name was Ali, and he 
was four years old. His father 
had killed his mother for infi- 
delity and neglect of their 
child, and, having no one to 
buy him out of prison, he had 
that day been executed. Then 
little Ali had been left alone 
in the world, aud so Israel had 
taken him. 

Ruth welcomed the boy, 
and adopted him. He had 
been born a Mohammedan, 
but she brought him up as 
a Jew. And for some years 
thereafter no difference did 
she make between him and her 
own child that other eyes could 
see. They ate together, they 
walked abroad together, they 
played together, they slept to- 
gether, and the little black 
head of the boy lay with the 
fair head of the girl on the 
same white pillow. 

Strange and pathetic were 
the relations between these 
little exiles of humanity! One 
knew not whether to laugh or 
to cry at them. First, on Ali’s 
part, a blank wonderment that 
when he cried to Naomi 
‘**Come!’’ she did not hear, 
when he asked ‘‘ Why ?’’ she 
did not answer, and when he 
said ‘‘ Look!’’ she did not see, 
though her blue eyes seemed 
to gaze full into his face. 
Then, a sort of amused be- 
wilderment that her little 
nervous fingers were always 
touching his arms and his 
hands, and his neck and his 
throat. But long before he 
had come to know that Naomi 
was not as he was, that Nature 
had not given her eyes to sec 
as he saw, and ears to hear as 
he heard, and a tongue to speak 
as he spoke, Nature herself 
had overstepped the barriers 
that divided her from him 
He found that Naomi had 
come to understand him, what- 
ever in his little way he did, 
and almost whatever in his little way he said. So he played 
with her as he would have played with any other playmate, 
laughing with her, calling to her, and going through his 
foolish little boyish antics before her. Nevertheless, by some 
mysterious knowledge of Nature’s own teaching, he seemed to 
realise that it was his duty to take care of her. And when the 
spirit and the mischief in his little manly heart would prompt 
him to steal out of the house, and adventure into the streets 
with Naomi by his side, he would be found in the thick of the 
throng, perhaps at the heels of the mules and asses, with 
Naomi’s hand locked in his hand, trying to push the great 
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sreatures of the crowd from before her, and crying in his brave 
little treble, ‘‘ Arrah! Arrah! Arrah !°” aia 

As for Naomi, the coming of little black Ali was a wild 
delight to her. Whatever Ali did, that would she do also. 
If he ran, she would run; ifhesat, she would sit; and mean- 
while she would laugh with a heart of glee, though she heard 
not what he said, and saw not what he did, and knew not 
what he meant. At the time of the harvest, when Ruth took 
them out into the fields, Naomi would ride on Ali’s back, and 
snatch at the ears of barley and leap in her seat and laugh; 
yet nothing would she see of the yellow corn, and nothing 
wouid she hear of the song of the reapers, and nothing would 
she know of the cries of Ali, who shouted to her while he ran, 
forgetting in his playing that she heard him not. And at night, 
Whem Ruth put them to bed in their little chamber, and Ali 
knelt with his face towards Jerusalem, Naomi would kneel 
beside him with a reverent air, and all her laughter would be 
gone. Then, as he prayed his prayer, her little lips would move 
as if she were praying too, and her little hands would be clasped 
together, and her little eyes would be upraised. 

Pretty and piteous sights! Who could look on them 
Without tears? One thing at least was clear: if the soul of 
this child was in prison, nevertheless it was alive; and if it 
was in chains, nevertheless it could not die, but was immortal 
and unmaimed, and waited only for the hour when it should 
be linked to other souls, soul to soul in the chains of speech. 
But the years went on, and Naomi grew in beauty and increased 
in sweetness, but no angil came down to open the darkened 
windows of her eyes, and draw aside the heavy curtains of her 
ears. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE DEATH OF RUTH. 

For all her joy and all her prettiness, Naomi was a burden 
which only love could bear. To think of the girl by day, 
and to dream of her by night, never to sit by her without pity 
of her helplessness, and never to leave her without dread of the 
mischances that might so easily befall, to see for her, to hear 
for her, to speak for her—truly the tyranny of the burden was 
terrible. Ruth sank under it. Through seven years she was 
eyes of the child’s eyes, and ears of her ears, and tongue of her 
tongue. Atter that her own sight became dim, and her hearing 
faint. It was almost as if she had spent them on Naomi in the 
yearning of love and pity. Soon afterwards her bodilystrength 
failed her also, and then she knew that her time had come, and 
that she was to lay down her burden for ever. But her burden 
had become dear, and she clung to it. She could not look 
upon the child and think it, that she, who had spent her 
strength for her from the first, must leave her now to other 
love and tending. So she betook herself to an upper room, 
and gavestrict orders to Fatima and Habeebah that Naomi was 
to be kept from her altogether, that sight of the child’s help- 
iess happy face might tempt her soul no more. 

And there in her death-chamber Israel sat with her con- 
stantly, settling his countenance steadfastly, and coming and 
going softly. He was more constant than a slave, and more 
tender than a woman. His love was great, but also he was 
eating out his big heart with remorse. ‘I'he root of his trouble 
was the child. He never talked of her, and neither did Ruth 
dwell upon her name. Yet they thought of little else while 
they sat together. 

And even if they had been minded to talk of the child, 
what had they to say of her? ‘They had no memories to recall, 
no sweet childish sayings, no simple broken speech, no pretty 
iisp—nothing had they to bring back out of any harvest of the 
past of all the dear delicious wealth that lies stored in the 
treasure-houses of the hearts of happy parents. ‘That way 
everything was a waste. Always, as Israel entered her room, 
Ruth would say, ‘* How is the child?’’ And always Israel 
would answer, ** She is well.’’ But, if at that moment Naomi’s 
laughter came up to them from the patio, where she played 
with Ali, they would cover their faces and be silent. 

It was a melancholy parting. No one came near them— 
neither Moor nor Jew, neither rabbi nor elder. The idle 
women of the Mellah would sometimes stand outside in the 
street and look up at their house, knowing that the black 
camel of death was knecling at their gate. Other company 
they had none. In such solitude they passed four weeks, and 
when the time of the end seemed near, Israel himself read 
aloud the prayer for the dying, the prayer of Shemau Yifreal, 
and Ruth repeated the words of it after him. 

Meantime, while Ruth lay in the upper chamber, little 
Naomi sported and played in the patio with Ali, but she missed 
her mother constantly. This she made plain by many silent 
acts of helpless love that knew no way to speak aloud. Thus 
she would lay flowers on the seats where her mother had used 
to sit, and, if at night she found them untouched where she 
had lett them, her little face would fall, and her laughter die 
off her lips; but if they had withered and someone had cast 
them into the oven, she would laugh again and fetch other 
flowers from the fields, until the house would be full of the 
odour of the meadow and the scent of the hill. 

And well they knew, who looked wpon her then, whom she 
missed, and what the question was that halted on her tongue ; 
yet how could they answer her? ‘There was no way to do 
that until she herself knew how to ask. 

But this she did on a day near to the end. Itwas evening, 
and she was being put to bed by Habeebah, and had just risen 
from her innocent pantomime of prayer beside Ali, when 
Israel, coming from Ruth’s chamber, entered the children’s 
room. ‘Then, touching with her hand the seat whereon Ruth 
had used to sit, Naomi lay down her head on the pillow, and 
then rose and lay down again, and rose yet again and yet 
again lay down, and then came to where Israel was and stood 
before him. And at that Israel knew that the soul of his help- 
less child had asked him, as plainly as words of the tongue 
can speak, how often she should lie to sleep at night and rise 
to play in the morning before her mother came to her again. 

The tears gushed into his eyes, and he left the children and 
returned to his wife’s chamber. 

“‘Ruth,’’ he cried, ‘‘ call the child to you, I beseech you!”’ 

‘* No, no, no!”’ cried Ruth. 

‘« Let her come to you and touch you and kiss you, and be 
with you before it is too late,’’ said Israel. ‘‘She misses you, 
and fills the house with flowers for you. It breaks my heart 
to see her.”’ 

‘* Tt will break mine also,’’ said Ruth. 

But she consented that Naomi should be called, and Fatima 
was sent to fetch her. 

The sun was setting, and through the window which 
looked out to the west, over the river and the orange- 
orchards and the palpitating plains beyond, its dying rays came 
into the room in a bar of golden light. It fell at that instant 
on Ruth’s face, and she was white and wasted. And through 
the other window of the room, which looked out over the 
Mellah into the town, and across the market-place to the 
mosque and to the battery on the hill, there came up from the 
darkening streets below the shuffle of the feet of a crowd and 
the sound of many voices. The Jews of Tetuan were trooping 
back to their own little quarter, that their Moorish masters 
might lock them into it ior the night. 
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Naomi was already in bed, and Fatima brought her away 
in her nightdress. She seemed to know where she was to be 
taken, for she laughed as Fatima held her by the hand, and 
danced as she was led to her mother’s chamber. But when she 
Was come to the door of it, suddenly her laughter ceased, and 
her little face sobered, as if something in the close abode of 
pain had troubled the senses that were left to her. 

It is, perhaps, the most touching experience of the deaf and 
blind that no greeting can ever welcome them. When Naomi 
stood like a little white vision at the threshold of the room, 
Israel took her hand in silence, and drew her up to the pillar 
of the bed where her mother rested, and in silence Ruth 
brought the child to her bosom. 

Then a strange thing happened. For a moment Naomi 
seemed to be perplexed. She touched her mother’s fingers, 
and they were changed, for they had grown thin and long. 
Then she felt her face, and that was changed also, for it was 
become withered and cold. And, missing the grasp of the 
one and the smile of the other, she first turned her little head 
aside as one that listens closely, and then gently withdrew 
herself from the arms that held her. 

Ruth had watched her with cyes that overflowed, and now 
she burst into sobs outright. 

‘The child does not know me!”’ she cried. 
tell you it would break my heart?” 

‘*Try her again !’’ said Israel. ‘* Try her again!’ 

Ruth devoured her tears, and called on Fatima to bring the 
child back to her side. Then, loosening the necklace that was 
about her own neck, she bound it about the neck of Naomi, and 
also the bracelets that were on her wrists she unclasped and 
clasped them on the wrists of the child. This she did that Naomi 
might remember the hands that had been kind to her always. 
But when the child felt the ornaments she seemed only to know, 
by the quick instinct of a girl, that she was decked out bravely, 
and giving no thought to Ruth, who waited and watched for 
the grasp of recognition and the kiss of joy, she withdrew 
herself again from her mother’s arms, and bounded into the 
middle of the room, and suddenly began to laugh and to 
dance. 

It was an awful thing to look upon in that still hour. The 
sun’s dying light, which had rested on Ruth’s wasted face, 
now glistened and sparkled on the jewels of the child, and 
glowed on her blind eyes, and gleamed on her fair hair, and 
reddened her white nightdress, while she danced and laughed 
to her mother’s death. Nothing did the child know of death, 
any more than Adam himself before Abel was slain, and it wa 
almost as if a devil out of hell had entered into her innocent 
heart, and possessed it that she might make a mock of the 
dying of the dearest friend she had known on earth. 

It was a weird dream, a terrible nightmare, a consuming 
horror. Onandon she danced, to no measure and no time, 
and not with a child’s uncertain step which breaks down at 
motion as its tongue breaks down at speech, but wildly and 
deliriously. The room was darkening fast, but still across the 
nether end, by the foot of the bed, streamed the dull red bar of 
sunlight with the little red figure leaping and prancing and 
laughing in the midst of it. 

With an awful cry Ruth fell back on the pillow and turned 
her eyes to the wall. ‘The black woman dropped her head that 
she might not see. And Israel covered his face and groaned 
in his tearless agony, ‘*O Lord God, long hast Thou chastised 
me with whips, and now I am chastised with scorpions ! ”’ 

Ruth recovered herself quickly. sring her to me again !’ 
she faltered ; and once more Fatima brought Naomi ba-k to 
the bedside. ‘Then, embracing and kissing the child, and 
seeming to forget in the torment of her trouble that Naomi 
could not hear her, she cried, ‘‘ It’s your mother, Naomi! 
your mother, darling, though so sick and changed! Don't 
you know her, Naomi? Your mother, your own mother, sweet 
one, your dear mother who loves you so, and must leave you 
now and see you no more !’’ 

Now, what it was in that wild plea that touched the con- 
sciousness of the child at last, only God Himself can say. But 
first Naomi’s cheeks grew pale at the embrace of the arms thot 
held her, and then they reddened, and then her little nervous 
fingers grasped at Ruth’s hands again, and then her little lips 
trembled, and then, at length, she flung herself along Ruth's 
bosom and nestled close in her embrace. 

Ruth fell back on her pillow now with a cry of joy; the 
black woman stood and wept by the wall; and Israel, unable 
to bear up his heart any longer, was melted and unmanned. 
The sun had gone down, and the room was darkening rapidly, 
for the twilight in that land is short; the streets were quiet, 
and the mueddin of the neighbouring minaret was chanting in 
the silence, ‘‘ God is great, God is great !”’ 

After awhile the little one fell asleep at her mother’s 
bosom, and, seeing this, Fatima would have lifted her away 
and carried her back to her own bed, but Ruth said, ‘‘ No; 
leave her, let me have her with me while I may.’’ 

‘*No one shall take her from you,”’ said Isracl. 

Then she gazed down at the child’s face and said, ‘‘ It is 
hard to leave her and never once to have heard her voice.”’ 

“That is the bitterest cup of all,’’ said Israel. 

**T shall not return to her,”’ said Ruth, ‘‘ but she shall come 
to me, and then, perhaps—who knows ?— perhaps in the resur- 
rection I shall hear it.’’ 

Israel made no answer. 

Ruth gazed down at the child again, and said, *‘ My helpless 
darling! Who will care for you when I am gone?”’ 

** Rest, rest, and sleep !’’ said Israel. 

‘Ah! yes, I know,”’ said Ruth. ‘‘ How foolish of me! 
You are her father, and you love her also. Yet promise me— 
promise ’’—— 

‘* For love and tending she shall never lack,’’ said Israel. 
‘** And now lie you still, my dearest, lie still and sleep.”’ 

She stretched out her hand to him. ‘ Yes, that was what 
I meant,’’ she said, and smiled. Then a shadow crossed her 
face inthe gloom. ‘‘But when I am gone,”’ she said, ‘‘ will 
Naomi ever know that her mother who is dead had wronged 
her ?’’ 

‘*You have never wronged her,’’ said Israel. 
done, oh, have done! ”’ 

‘*God punished us for our prayer, my husband,”’ said Ruth. 

** Peace, peace !”’ said Israel. 

** But God is good,”’ said Ruth, ‘and surely He will not 
afflict our child much longer.”’ 

‘“‘Hush! Hush! You will awaken her,’”’ said 
‘* Now lie still and sleep. You are tired also.”’ 

She lay quiet for atime, gazing, while the light remained, 
into the face of the sleeping child, and listening, when the 
light failed, to her gentle breathing. Then she babbled and 
crooned over her with a childish joy. ‘* Yes, yes, father is 
right, and mother must lie quiet—very quiet, and so her little 
Naomi will sleep long—very long, and wake happy and well 
in the morning. How bonny she will look! How fresh and 
rosy hi 

She paused a moment. Her laboured breathing came 
quick and fast. ‘‘ But shall Z be here to see her? Shall I?”’ 

She paused again, and then, as though to banish thought, 
she began to sing in a low voice that was like a moan. Pre- 
sently her singing ceased, and she spoke again, but this time 
in bicken whirpers. 
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‘*How soft and glossy her hair is! I wonder if Fatima 
will remember to wash it every day. She should twist it 
around her fingers to keep it in pretty curls. . Oh, why 
did God make my child so beautituly ... Dear me, her 
morning frock wanted stitching at the sleeves ; it’s a chance if 
Habcebah has seen toit. Then thcre’s her underclothing. 

Will she be deaf and blind and dumb always? I wonder if I 
shall see her when I They say that angels are sent. 

Yes, yes, that’s it; when I am thcre I will go to God and say, 
*O Lord! my little girl whom I have left behind, she is. 

You would never think, O Lord, how many things may happen 
to one like her. Let me go—-only let me watch over—O Lord, 
let me be her gua——’”’ 

Her weakness had conquered her, and she was quict at 
last. Israel sat in silence by the pillar of the bed. His heart 
was surging itself out of his choking breast. The black 
woman stood somewhere by the wall. After a time Ruth 
seemed to awake as from sleep. She was in great excitement. 

** Tsrael, Israel,’’ she cried in a voice of joy, ‘I have secn 
avision. It was Naomi. She was no longer deaf and blind 
and dumb. She was grown to be a woman, but I knew her 
instantly. Nota woman either, but a young maiden, and so 
beautiful, so beautiful! Yes, and she could see and hear ant 
speak.”’ 

Israel thought Ruth had become delirious, and he tried to 
soothe her, but her agitation was not to be overcome. ‘* The 
Lord has seen our tears at last,’’ she cried. ‘* He has put our 
sin beneath His feet. We are forgiven. It will be well with 
the child yet.” 

Israel did not try to gainsay her, and at sight and sound of 
her joy, seeing it so beautiful, yet thinking it so vain, he could 
not help at last but weep. Presently she became quiet again, 
and then again, after a little while, she woke as from a sleep. 

‘“‘Tam ready now,’’ she said in a whisper, ‘‘ quite ready, 
swect Heaven, quite, quite ready now.”’ 

Then with her one free hand she felt in the darkness for 
Israel. where he sat beside her, and touching his forehea l she 
smoothed it, and said very softly, *‘ Farewell, my husband! ”’ 

And Israel answered her, ‘‘ Farewell!”’ 

** Good-night!’’ she whispered. 

And Israel drew down her hand from his forchead te his lips 
and sobbed and said, ‘* Good-night, beloved !”’ 

Then she put her white lips to the child’s blind eyes, and at 
that moment the spirit of the Lord came to her, and the Lord 
took her, and she died. 

When lamps had been brought into the room, and Fatima 
saw that the end was come, she would have lifted Naomi from 
Ruth’s bosom, but the child awoke as she was being moved, 
and clasped her little fingers about the dead mother’s neck, 
and covered the mouth with kisses. And when she felt that 
the lips did not answer to her lips, and that the arms which 
had held her did not hold her any longer, but fell away useless, 
she clung the closer, and bright tears started to her eyes 

And Israel groaned in his spirit, and said, ‘*O heavy hour! 
O vain hope in death! Dost thou not see her now, O Ruth, 
and where thou art canst thou not wipe away the tears of thy 
child, and whisper tidings to her soul how she shall meet thee 
yet again?”’ 

(To be continued.) 


EYES TO THE BLIND. 

It is wellnigh impossible for us, the possessors of the priceless 
blessing of sight, to estimate very correctly what the loss of 
it really means; to realise to the full the darkness, the help- 
lessness, the dependence on others; the withdrawal of that 
which, beyond almost everything, makes life enjoyable and 
worth living. More, however, is being done in the present 
day to cheer those who suffer under this affliction than was 
thought necessary in past years, and we desire particularly to 
draw the attention of our readers to the most praiseworthy effort 
in this direction that has come under our notice. ‘wo years 
ago, three young ladies, having perceived the want of suitable 
high-class literature for the blind, determined to strike ont 
in a new direction, and produce in Braille type a_periodi- 
cal, which should, as far as possible, resemble the best 
of the numerous monthly magazines which those who can 
read enjoy in such abundance. With this end in view, they 
started, and still continue to publish, a magazine entitled 
Santa Lucia, which consists of fifty-two pages imperial 
quarto, and appears regularly on the 7th of every month. To 
this work they devote their whole time and energies, collecting 
and arranging material for contents, embossing, printing, and 
publishing, entirely alone, and to their honour, it may be 
mided, conducting an enterprise of this description — we 
believe for the first time on record—in such a manner that it 
just pays its way without being subsidised from without. Its 
pages contain always a good serial story, biography, good 
essays and poems, by the best writers, and much general 
information. Religion and politics are studiously avoided, as 
being likely to give rise to controversy and discussion. ‘The 
exceeding kindness of numerous authors and publishers has 
enabled the editors of this magazine to supply their subscribers 
with a class of literature which is much appreciated by the 
educated and intelligent. 

The price of Santa Lucia is two shillings a month, and the 
editors are very glad to receive subscriptions on behalf of the 
many who would thankfully take it but find it beyond their 
means. Surely the thought of the exceeding pleasure which the 
blind derive from everything they can read for themselves should 
stir up in some of-us who are more fortunate, and to whose 
hands lie ready innumerable books, reviews, and newspapers, 
a practical desire to lighten their darkness and to supply 
them, even in a small measure, with what we ourselves enjoy 
so liberally. The magazine may be obtained from the editors 
of Santa Lucia, Childwall, Richmond-on-Thames. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S VISIT TO THE CITY OF LONDON. 
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and comments, which showed v2ry wide reading, and were the 
delight of all true Boswellians, Finally, Dr. Hill, like Carlyle, 
was not too proud to be his own index-maker, and so this last 
edition of “ Boswell” has an analytical index of the most 
accurate and elaborate kind. It took the editor many months 
of labour, it occupies more than half the sixth volume, and 
for completeness it has no rival since the index made by 
another book-lover, Dr. Hill Burton, to the standard edition of 
In short, Dr. Hill's “ Boswell” was seen to 
be a work of sound learning—a labour of love. 

So all the world seemed pleased. But at length there 
has heard one voice which refuses to join in the 
general praise. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald “editor [as he styles 
himself | of ‘ Boswell’s Johnson,” and, as some may know, 
author or compiler of many other works, has written a 
thick quarto pamphlet which he calls “ Editing & la Mode: an 
Examination of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s New Edition of Boswe)ll’s 
Life of Johnson” (Ward and Downey). Mr. Fitzgerald 
points ont some little slips, such as must occur in any literary 
work of this magnitude; but his chief complaint seems, in 
substance, that Dr. Hill has not edited “ Boswell” in the way 
that Mr. Fitzgerald has done. ‘The notes are held to be 
too frequent and too voluminous. No doubt they are for 
anyone who reads “ Boswell” for the first time. He can skip 
them, or he can use Napier’s excellent edition, which, for this 
better than Mr. Fitzgerald's. Then, when the 
second reading of “ Boswell” begins, and it often does, then is 
the time for Dr. Hill's edition. No man who has come to love 

soswell’s work will think it could ever be too long; and 
the “many curious and interesting matters,’ as even Mr, 
l‘itzgerald admits them to be, in these editorial notes will add 
vastly to the value of the book. We are afraid that Dr. Hill’s 
edition has made it hard for others to survive, but it has given 
earlier editors a chance to show that magnanimity which 
Johnson himself would have been the first to value. 

It may, however, be conceded to Mr. Fitzgerald that years 
hence a better edition of “ Boswell” may be forthcoming than 
that even by Dr. Hill—an edition in which we shall have none 
of the individuality of the editor, in which enthusiasm and 
learning will be tempered by a greater knowledge of life, and 
into which a certain robustness may enter which pertaineth 
not to the Clarendon Press edition. We do not care for 
information about Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ancestor, the nursery 
gardener, nor to be rem:uded that the editor has written a 
Life of the founder of penny postage ; and how can we rejoice 
at cheap moralisings over the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
visited the Rooms at Bath a month after their only son was 
dead! But, when all this is said, one is still glad to possess 
Dr. Hill's book, and is sceptical as to its being superseded 
for many a day. 
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New Books AND New Epitrions TO HAND.—* History 
of the People of Israel,’ Third Division, by Ernest Renan 
(Chapman and Hall); “Theodoric the Goth,” by Thomas 
Hodgkin, //erocs of the Nations Scerics (Putnam) ; “* La Vieille 
France: Bretagne,” by A. Robida (Paris ; La Librairie Illustrée, 
8, Rue Saint-Joseph); “The Little Manx Nation,” by Hall 
Caine (W. Heinemann); “ Buried in the Breakers ; or, Paul 
Crew’s Story,” by Mrs. Comyns Carr (David Stott); “A 
tomance of the Moors,” by Mona Caird (J. W. Arrow- 
smith); “Buckinghamshire Sketches,” by E. 8. Roscoe, 
with illustrations by H. R. Bloomer (Cassells) ; “ Walks in 
Epping Forest,” by Perey Lindley, new edition (123, Fleet 
Street); “Walks in Holland,” by Percy Lindley (123, Fleet 
Street) ; “Walks in the Ardennes,” by Percy Lindley (123, 
Fleet Street) ; “ Rosmer of Rosmersholm.” A drama suggested 
by Henrik Ibsen’s “ Rosmersholm ” (Swan Sonnenschein ).—K. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ROUMANIA. 
toyal family affairs at Bucharest have recently, in European 
polite society, aroused sentiments of gentle amusement and 
romantic sympathy at the very human incident of Crown Prince 


Ferdinand’s honourable attachment to a young 
Rounanian lady, a favourite of the Queen his 
mother. With all our cordial interest, on political 
grounds, in the stability of the promising constitu- 
tional monarchy created there as a valid bulwark 
of the independence of the Balkan Christian States, 
many of us would think it hard to compel the 
young Prince either to renounce his succession to 
the throne or to abandon the personal affection of 
which Mdlle. Vacaresco is esteemed quite worthy 
by her virtues and her womanly charms. But we 
have a Royal Marriage Act in England also ; and 
only those who are near can, it may be, accurately 
judge the situation. What more especially in- 
vites our notice is the attitude of his mother, 
the amiable and accomplished lady of high 
German birth, Princess Elizabeth of Wied, Queen 
of that new Eastern kingdom, who has more 
than once visited our own country, and whose 
literary and artistic talents, as “Carmen Sylva,” 
are recognised all over Europe. We cannot think 
less kindly of her Majesty for the frank and 
brave support that she has given to her eldest 
son’s persistence in maintaining his betrothal, and 
to which, it is reported, she has won the King’s 
assent. These circumstances greatly enhance the 
present interest of a volume lately published by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, entitled “ Elizabeth of 
Roumania,” a biographical study, with transla- 
tions from the German of two tales written 
by the accomplished Queen, some of whose poems 
have already been communicated to English 
readers. The name of Blanche Roosevelt, the 
authoress of the memoir and translator of the 
stories is not unknown either in America or in 
England, France, and Italy. She enjoys the 
private friendship of Queen Elizabeth, has been 
in Roumania, knows its language and literature 
and the manners of its people, and is a candid 
as well as competent critic of the writings of 
her royal acquaintance. It is opportune just now 
to remark that her Majesty's acquirements in that 
language, which is not at all of Slavonic but of 
almost purely Latin origin, and her researches of 
the Roumanian native poetry, legends, and folk- 
lore owe much to the assistance of Mdlle. Vacaresco, 
herself a gifted poetess, editor of the Queen’s last 
work in German verse, “ Tales of the Dumbovitza,” 
a work that Professor Max Miiller has very 
strongly commended. One of the illustrations 
adorning this volume is from a photograph of last 
year, with an authentic signature, representing 
“Carmen Sylva” and Héléne Vacaresco embracing 
each other with friendly and feminine affection. 
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A COUNTRY COUSIN IN LONDON. 
IIl.—THE LONDON BOY. 


The most repulsive subject that English people discuss is the 
subject of education. There is nothing to compare with it for 
the amount of nonsense which they talk about it; none that 
seems to bring out such inconsequential theories ; none that 
tempts men to dogmatise so idiotically. The very smallest 
part of a human being’s education is that which is carried on 
at school, and yet, from “ my lords” downwards, we English folk 
seem to have no other notion than that the momenta lad passes 
out from the school for the last time his education is complete. 
It is much nearer the truth to say that not till then does the real 
education of life begin. The opportunities, the facilities, the 
means and appliances for building up the average London boy 
into a manly, rational creature are truly wonderful. There 
was a time, not so long ago, when the street-boy was a standing 
nuisance because he had nothing todo. Look at him now! Stand- 
ing at the door of a certain hotel not a thousand miles from 
the Strand, I have seen a string of four or five telegraph boys file 
past me more than once or twice—coming from I know not 
whence and going I know not whither—scrupulously neat 
and clean in their dress, upright as darts, steady as 
old horses, lithe and quick as antelopes, and, witha), 
joyous as kittensat play. I haveseen them hurrying by, talking 
as fast as their tongues could move, never a 
sign or sound that was boisterous or unman- 
nerly. Watch the little shoeblacks with 
their brushes and their blacking. See the 
concentration of thought, the fixity of pur- 
pose which they display, the determination 
to get the highest possible polish on that 
damp boot, the critical look at your trousers 
as they turn them up, the satisfaction they 
feel in the completeness of their last effort, 
and then the briskness of their movements 
as they spring upon the next customer ! 
You may come upon a little gathering of 
them sometimes in the dull time of the day, 
sprawling, and discussing the last murder. 
Next moment they are all alert and wide- 
awake, all offering themselves; never dis- 
puting if you select one of them, whichever 
it may be. I am sorry to notice that they 
have given up whistling, to a great extent. 
Life has begun for them, and whistling 
seems to be considered inconsistent with 
serious employment. Happily, however, 
they have not given up singing, and the 
style of music and song is a huge improve- 
ment upon the melodies and the subject- 
matter of the lyrics we used to hear when 
I was a lad. One evening this spring I 
found myself at a station of the Under- 
ground Railway when no train was due for 
twenty minutes. There were two boys at 
the bookstall ; they were in the best possible 
spirits ; one began to sing a song, the other 
at once broke in with singing as true and 
distinct a second as any choir-master could 
desire to listen to ; and next moment, from 
the other side of the line, a third boy, whose 
voice was not yet broken, growled out an 
attempt at a bass. He broke down hope- 
lessly, and the laughter of all the three boys 
at the failure was so fresh and gay and 
hearty that I wished I could be a boy again, 
or that I had had such a chance as these 
youngsters had in their day. I do not 
think it is possible to over-estimate the pro- 
digious improvement that has been effected 
upon Young London by the now general 
employment of young boys in the various 
occupations which, a generation back, it 
was assumed could only be safely entrusted 
to adults. When the present librarian of 
the Bodleian entered upon his office, one of 
the earliest of his reforms was largely 
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men’s institutions which they tell me are to be found in all parts 
of London, affording rational amusementand recreation for mere 
lads—the cricket, the juvenile bands, the choirs—and you will 
not doubt that these things must be working a change in the 
whole bearing of young Londoners which you, who have been 
livingin itall along, arehardly, if at all, conscious of, but which 
proves to us, the occasional visitors, that a great social revolu- 
tion has been carried out without our knowing how—a revolu- 
tion whereby the rising generation of Londoners has been 
lifted up toa moral and intellectual level which their grand- 
fathers, half a century ago, conceived to be impossible of 
attainment by their progeny in their own lifetime. 

If my old friend X were now alive, he would be some years 
past seventy. He wasa man who had made his own way in 
the world, after a fashion, and he was rather fond of talking 
to me of his early struggles. He was one of, I think, seven 
sons of a law stationer in the purlieus of the Inns of Court, 
and at fifteen he was thrown upon his own resources. A ware- 
houseman in the City took him as a supernumerary in his 
business—more as an act of charity than with any hope of 
finding him of much use. He had a salary of £30 a year, and 
he lived upon it, without a shilling from his parents. His 
mother engaged a garret for him in Clifford’s Inn, for which 
he paid £4 a year; and she started him with bed and bedding 
and the barest necessaries in the way of furniture. An old woman 
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to increase the staff of assistants by intro- 
ducing boys into the library. I believe the 
experiment has proved a complete success, 
and I doubt not it will be followed elsewhere by-and-bye. 
You may talk as yon please about night-schools and lectures 
and classes. What are these mechanical contrivances for 
turning boys into bookworms and prigs in comparison with 
the discipline of the streets, carried on every hour of the day, 
under a sense of responsibility and with the consciousness of 
belonging to the great living machinery of society—yes ! and 
the conviction that you are helping to keep it going? 

One of the most memorable evenings that I ever spent was 
at a boys’ club at Toynbee Hall. We had turned out from 
the gymnasium, where the lads were performing all sorts of 
dreadful and alarming gyrations, and we were by special favour 
admitted to this meeting. If I am not mistaken, the chair- 
man was a lad of twenty, just on the verge of becoming super- 
annuated. I have never seen any man in my life conduct the 
business with more dignity, courtesy, or good sense. One boy, 
who was in his shirt-sleeves, was inclined to rebel against 
authority. The quiet way in which that young chairman pnt 
him down, and the cordial support which the chair received, 
was marvellous. As for us, who were but lookers-on, and 
admitted only on sufferance, we were as completely ignored 
as if we had been men in the moon. Think of the silent but 
profound and far-reaching influence which a discipline and 
training like this must needs be exercising upon those to 
whom it extends directly and indirectly! Think, too, of 
the magnificent work that has been going on at the Poly- 
technic under such an heroic and enlightened philanthropist 
as Mr. Quintin Hogg! ‘Think of all the boys’ clubs and young 
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came in once a day to“ tidy up.” Hetold me that for the first 
year he never hada fire in hisroom. He got to know where the 
biggest cup of coffee and the biggest roll could be got for a penny, 
and where the cheapest beef a@ /a mvde was to be found for his 
make-shift dinner. He left the warehouse at seven or eight 
o'clock in the evening ; then he walked the streets and some- 
times took refuge in a small coffee-house as near the fire as he 
could get, and regaled himself with a supper of more coffee, 
and now and then with the luxury of a muffin. He never 
could have been a strong boy, and I believe his constitution 
was permanently weakened by his early privations. At the 
end of the first year his salary was raised to £40, and he 
bought his first greatcoat. “I can tell you that was a day 
when I put that greatcoat on!” he said, as he looked back 
upon that great event in his history. But during three or four 
years of this lonely and desolate life he assured me that he 
had absolutely no amusement of any kind, except such as he 
sought and found at the theatres. Poor as he was, and frugal and 
self-denying, he discovered that recreation of some sort he must 
have, and accordingly he went to the vast expense of providing 
himself with three season tickets of admission to the gallery of 
the Adelphi and two other playhouses—I forget which. He 
paid a guinea for each ticket. All this was going on not much 
more than fifty years ago. Contrast the life of a poor lad like 
this with that which boys of the same age lead in London 
now! Itis a contrast between a daily round of half-starved 
misery—anxious, monotonous, and desolate—andalife of gaiety, 
excitement, congenial society, and elevating influences on 
the right hand and on the left, which cannot but be fruitful 
in grand results for the boys of to-day who will be the men of 
to-morrow. AvuGustTuUs JrasopP 
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A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 
The stories of the inexplicable feats of Indian jugglers have 
often moved English readers with mild perplexity. Chevalier 
Hermann, in the North American Revicw, makes short work 
of them. What tricks he saw he could have imitated with 
little preparation and would have disdained to introduce on 
the stage. The only clever one was done by a native with a 
cobra. ‘The native had no clothing saveaclout. He put the 
cobra on the sand and covered it with a cloth. After a 
series of incantations he snatched away the cloth. The snake 
had disappeared. During the gesticulations he had barely 
touched the cloth, and on this signal the trained reptile had 
leapt unobserved into the clout, bent for a moment into a fold. 
The most brilliant illusion the Chevalier knows is that of the 
vanishing lady. It is done by mechanical operations enough 
to build a locomotive—a hundred springs and bolts of steel 
working like the springs of a watch, and all co-operating 
with a confederate working below a trap-door in the stage. 
His own most wonderful trick was the restoration of the 
shattered mirror. He had been performing before the Czar of 
Russia, and after the performance was playing billiards with 
the attachés of the Court, the Czar being present. He shot a 
ball with all his strength against a great plate-glass mirror, 
which was shivered into fifty pieces. Although the Czar 
courteously waived apology, it was easy to see that a disagree- 
able impression had been produced, The conjurer asked per- 
mission to examine the mirror, and one of the suite playfully 
challenged him to make the mirror whole. He hesitated an 
instant, and then ordered the imirror to be en- 
tirely concealed by a cloth. On the removal 
of the cloth, after ten minutes, the mirror 
was found as perfect as before. Readers 
must imagine how this was accomplished. 

The Bronté letters in WMaem/illan are con- 
cluded. Though very interesting, they have 
practically added nothing to our knowledge, 
one very important fact excepted. Charlotte 
Bronté explicitly declares, “My unhappy 
brother never knew what his sisters had done 
in literature—he was not aware that they 
had ever published a line ; we could not tell 
him of our efforts for fear of causing him 
too deep a pang of remorse for his own time 
misspent and talents misapplied. Now he 
will never know.” The last words are 
characteristic. It need hardly be pointed 
out that this disposes finally of the absurd 
notion that Patrick Bramwell Bronté was the 
author of “Wuthering Heights,” as also 
of the likely enough story that he claimed 
the authorship. It is true that some sen- 
tences in “Wuthering Heights” are taken 
almost verbatim from his letters. That 
is intelligible. But, remembering that 
“ Wuthering Heights” was published at the 
very end of 1847, and that Bramwell died in 
September 1848, after long illness, it is diffi- 
cult to see how he could have made tlie 
boast. It is also highly interesting to read 
Charlotte Bronté'’s modest, but firm, estima- 
tion of her “ Professor,” the Brussels part of 
which she says is “as good as I can write.” 
Some will go farther and say that the pro- 
posal scene in “The Professor” is the most 
beautiful in the language. For further 
knowledge of Charlotte Bronté’s life we 
must now wait till a certain’ collection of 
letters is published, They have _ been 
sold, I believe, to an American publisher, 
and may raise some curious questions about 
copyright. 

The articles on Laurence Oliphant confirm 
the impression that the secret of his career 
is buried in impenetrable night. Mr. Jen- 
nings, in his well-written but unsatisfactory 
Macmillan paper, says, * When he married, 
Harris kept him apart from his wife under 
a system which, according to Oliphant’s 
explanation to me, was so utterly incredible 
that I should hesitate to repeat his story 
even if respect for the dead did not render 
silence aduty.” That Oliphant retained a 
superstitious dread of Harris to the last was 
clear enough: he feared “ Harris’s devils.” 
The Oliphant paper in Blackwood is an 
excellent summary of the whole matter, 
with little that is fresh, On one point I 
have very high authority for saying that 
the biographers are all wrong. Lady Oli- 
phant was the first to go ont. Her son fol- 
lowed. In the inner circle he was wont to 
lay stress upon this. But it may not mean 
much, At least, it remains almost certain 
that the impulse came from him. 


There is not much criticism in the July magazines. Mr. 
Lang’s Contemporary paper on “Mr. Robert Browning” is 
pleasant reading. ‘The divergences from the received text in 
the extracts may be misquotations or the beginnings of that 
new translation of Browning for which the many sigh. In 
Murray Mr. Lewis Morris gives comfort, warning, and 
instruction concerning modern poetry. He is “ convinced that 
at this moment there are in our country at least as many 
skilled writers of verse, and probably as many poets, as she 
has possessed at any epoch of her literature.” Other sentences 
are “the carelessness of Byron and of Shelley is almost 
impossible to a modern writer of even moderate rank.” (O 
careful Lewis!) “* Adonais’ itself would have been twice as 
effective if half as long,” &c. ‘The gifted being who closes the 
number with short criticisms follows worthily in Mr. Morris's 
wake. Hespeaks of J. Rider Haggard; and his “ leading idea 
on closing” Miss Wilkins’s latest book is “that very few 
authors should venture upon the publication of a collection of 
their stories.” 


It is strange to find the best short stories in the reviews— 
the very best in the Contemporary. Rudyard Kipling’s tale 
of incarnations, ‘‘ The Finest Story in the World,” is superb in 
its strength, daring, and serenity. That he does not break 
down in the verse is a triumph like which there are few. But 
this story is for reading. Mr. Harris’s second attempt in the 
Fortnightly is more pleasing. than the first, but not quite so 
successful, though here, too, we have more than promise. The 
other, “ Mr. Cutting, the Night Editor,” in the Century, is 
crude and violent, though not without distinct traces of power. 
Mrs. Clifford's correspondence between two lovers in the 
English Illustrated anpleasantly recalls Keats and Ibsen. In 
Macmillan, “A Prince of Morocco,” by George Fleming. is 
decidedly good. V. 
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amorous and theological adventures of curates, or with tales 
You cannot employ your hands 


about nice girls blighted. 
productively, sewing or knitting, or burning patterns on 
wood, and varnishing the same. I read lately that an Aus- 
tralian black said: ‘Men hunt, fight, and sit about.’ When 
you cannot hunt, you simply sit about. You are the savages— 
not we. I mean when you are not ‘at work,’ as you call it 
sitting over the newspaper in offices or chambers, or shutting 
yourselves up in studies, and grumbling if we run out and in 
a dozen times in a morning. 

“Yes,” this lady continues, “ you are unreclaimed savages, 
in thecountry at least. And your conversation! The selfish- 
ness of your vapid shop! You will prose to each other for 
hours about your old schooldays, about golf (a thoroughly 
idiotic theme): I have known two of you talk across me 
all dinner time, about a new bit! But if two women begin 
to entertain each other with reminiscences of their governesses, 
you become positively rude. Yet it is as pleasant for us tocon- 
verse about our early youthas for you. When you tell your old 
old stories before the women of your families, are you not 
ashamed? I confess that your stories are shorter than ours ; 
I admit that, as you say, ‘we spare you nothing.’ It is the 
epic manner, proper for narrative: we also can be pedantic to 
please you, pedants that you are! . ‘ : 

“Then your childishness, especially in love affairs ! Look, if 
you please, at the descriptions of women in novels and poems by 
men ! What would you think of a woman who described her hero 
thus : ‘ Sir Hugh de Boverill was in the first glowof youth. The 
broad, low, white brow was shaded by clustering curls. The 
oval and dimpled face was framed in a wealth of golden 
The mouth, perhaps to> large for perfect beanty. 


whiskers. { 
The nose, slightly tip- 


was rich in promise and seduction. 
tilted, was a thing to dream of, and the poise of the head on 
the shapely neck recalled the Apollo Canochus. Sculptors 
would have given fortunes for the right to model that hand, 
that arm. ‘The lithe movements of the waist resembled the 
harmonious vibrations of the wind-stirred poplar-tree. The 
exquisite ankles were not concealed by the costume which Sir 
Hagh de Boverill wore, “the garb of old Gaul, in fact, the 
traditioual philabeg of Caledonia. “Hang it all!” said Sir 
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and as he spoke he 


Hugh, “the 


glass till g up,” 
» rows of dazzling pe url. 


i our heroes like that, you 


som,’ and all the rest of it. I 
way in which Lord Tennyson 
wr -a4 minx !—or the 
Gardener's D ) ‘ ie a young lady poet, who 
gins h Life Task by rhyme nacrowd of young fellows: 
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utter such sickly nonsense about 
young women. We are not lollipops; 
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It is you who grumble at discomfort, and 
live for your foolish pleasures, and fail even in them. You 
run out of town every week to fish, and you never bring home 
enough trout for the cat. What would you think of a matron 

o ran up from the country every week to attend balls, at 

I r hardly ever, got a partner?” 

: shows a tendency to become personal in her 
is something in what she says, 


ery for the moon. 


f 


1ich she never, 
Here mye 
censures. But, perhaps, there 
aiter ail. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S LETTERS. 
VIII. 
the Girl-across-the-Street, 
NOT qet marricd, 


Letter from Author to 
proposing that they shall 
Congreve Mansions, London, 8.W. 
Dear Girl-across-the-Street,—I have never yet had the honour 
of being presented to you, but I take the liberty of addressing 
this letter to you on a subject the importance of which must 
be my excuse. 

I do not know 
Chambers, on the 
are immediately opposite mine. 
ing to your two canaries; sometimes on warm evenings you 
have your window open, and I can hear you playing on the 
cottage piano on the farther side of your sitting-room ; some- 
times you sing sad songs, telling me that your joy has passed 
away and the light of the dying day gently falls on the old 
grey walls and the fields where the children play. Ihave been 
told that you are an art student ; and I am deeply interested 
in you,as aman. Asaman, lI admire your fresh white dress 
and your kindly, refined, innocent, beautiful face. 

But I am an author, and as an author I recognise the fact 
that this kind of thing has been done a great deal too often. 


an 


your name, but you live alone in Raphael 
other side of this street, and your windows 
Sometimes [ see you attend- 
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as if we were some form of sweetmeats or scented soap. 
When a woman chooses to compete with you in love verses, 
you know what She pretends to be a man, and 
writes to or about some other girl. Otherwise she could not 
write love verses at all, for even the fatuity of men would 
remark the absurdity of it if she gushed about the gardener’s 
lad, or the miller’s young man, or the chemist’s boy, or the 
photographer's assistant. 
In his ear she whispered gaily: 
‘If my heart by sighs can t« 
Bachelor, I've marked thee daily, 
And I think thou lov’st me well.’ 
This absurdly fatuous statement of Lord Burleigh’s, if he 
was Lord Burleigh—would be laughed at if a woman were the 
speaker. Can you conceive cousin Amy mooning about on the 
moorland, declaiming about Alfred, let us say, who has jilted 
her /— 
Here about the beach 


she does. 


] 


I wandered, while the us the giobes 
Mingled in my early musings with the k t thing in robes. 

In the spring, Mr. Darwin, brighter the dove, 
In the spring a maiden’s fancy light t to thoughts of love. 
And I said, ‘My cousin Alfred, spc 

And I lightly touched his finger 
Oh, my cousin, spider-hearted ! 
the dreary, dreary moorlan 


says 


ik the truth to me,’ 
iim his tea, 
mine no more! 


Alfred 
} is a ! 


1, the country bore ! 


Oh, 

Fool! for here are splendid bunkers, hazards, whins. my spirit thinks. 

I will drown the thought of Alfred—1 will lay them out 

For the clatter of the mashey drowns the hurt aff 

And the greens look most propitious for a frequent ch 

Nay, but J to herd with cadaies 
And so forth, for Amy in vain seeks oblivion in golf, parish 
Hyloidealism, and the other resources of modern 
A gitl, Sir, however hardly treated, scorns to 
wear her heart and bewail her desolation to 
nature, and the general public. We have pride and reserve ; 
we know when to be silent. We suffer and are strong, or we 
write a novel, and put in Alfred as the handsome, feckless, 
faithless young man, and Amy, when she marries thesquire or 
the honest stockbroker, recognises that never before has she 
really loved. It is we who play the parts which ought to be 
manly, but are not. It is you who are the silly children, and 
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maidenhood. 


on her sleeve 
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HER MARRIAGE, 

Destiny has no business to take hints from Browning ; many 
stories have made the situation conventional, I want to live 
my own life, not a few chapters out of somebody's novel. In 
my writing I try to be original ; how can I consistently be less 
original in my circumstances? Unless you consent to goaway, 
I know exactly what will happen. You will drive up in acab; 
the cabman will be drunk, and insult you, and frighten you. 
I shall rush out and protect you. You will thank me with a 
shy blush. And that will be the beginning of the end. We 
shall fallin love with each other, and get married. Sooner or 
later the time will come when we shall find that we have been 
some three-volume novel to which we have no right. Believe 
me, my dear Girl-across-the-Street, no marriage can possibly be 
happy which is founded on a plagiarism. 

You may reply that you have never taken the least interest 
in me, and that there is noconsideration on earth which would 
induce you to marry me. I beseech you to pause before you 
say that—or even think it. Do you not know how common 
it is for the heroine to marry in the third volume the 
man whom she hates in the first? You must not be angry 
with me for simply thinking of you of a character 
in a book. You have brought it on yourself. You have 
absolutely no reality, no actuality. You dress and behave like 
a poem orastory. I feel that you are dangerous, and I want 
you to go away. It is not commonly honest to adopt in real 
life incidents and situations which have been invented by 
authors. I should be very glad if you would write to me at 
once, and tell me that you have given up your rooms at Raphael 


as 


Chambers. 

I cannot give up my own flat in Congreve Mansions because 
I had the carpet in the sitting-room cut to fit it. The sitting- 
room is a queer shape, and lam quite sure that the carpet 
would not fit any other room. Iam not a rich man, and I 
cannot afford to waste a carpet. I must stop here until it is 
worn out, and I sha/é stop here. But Ido not believe that 
you have any ties. Ican see no reason why you should not 
move atonce. As regards the expense of removal, I am not 
sure that you could not get compensation from Mudie’s. As 
I do not know your name, I will only sign myself—Faithfully 
(but not yours), AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 
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THE GLORIES OF THE WEST. 

BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Though we were still in the first days of July, yet before the 
festivities in honour of the German Emperor began the end 
of the season had come in sight; for it is to close early this 
year. Brilliant beyond anticipation, sudden as the sunshine 
that broke upon their later glory, these festivities set all 
going again ; and the brief concluding days of the London 
summer season will be as gay as any that have been known 
for years. 

It is to the East—not to look for light, but to view the 
darkness that dwells therein—that social observers turn their 
eyes. Nobody takes his note-books into the West, except some 
erring foreigner now and then; and he gives no account of the 
tendency of change there, which is the most interesting thing 
to notice and to record. And within the last forty years there 
have been great changes in the aspect of London in the West, 

nd in the whole life of its happy denizens. ‘There has been 
change for the better in the East as well as the West, though 
not in the north, north-west, and south ; where many pleasant 
spaces of field and common, wood and down, with fair dwellings 
set apart in gardens, have been overrun by squalor. In what 
is called the West End of London, where Society congregates, 
the change for the better—that is to say, for the brighter— 
has been more remarkable than anywhere else. Forty years 
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The brightening and beautifying of the parks may have had 
something to do with the change, though that fancy may arise 
only because it is in the parks that the far greater brilliancy of 
life in the West is seen at its fullest. What the Mall may have 
been in past days is more or less matter of guesswork ; but.yet 
we may be sure that never till lately has there been seen in 
London such parterred masses of testimony to the wealth, the 
leisure, the splendour, the gaiety of the more fortunate ones 
of our little spot of earth than may be viewed at Hyde Park 
Corner on a sunny afternoon in summer. And nearly all 
that makes the beauty of the scene belongs to the later 
generations. The setting is new, in the fine gardening of 
the park. The abundance of wealth displayed there is new, 
its wide distribution, and the knowledge of how to spend it 
inakind of floral splendour. Itis something to note the greater 
elegance and buoyancy of the carriages that go by at a brisker 
pace, which is new ; asalsois the gaiety of colour, the multitudes 
of women beautifully dressed, the luxurious freedom and taste 
that is shown in their attire, even their own more frequent 
tallness, strength, and loveliness. Nosuch sight was to be seen 
in the fifties; and there are miles of street and square which, 
in the summer season, bear the same stamp, are filled with 
the same population—so equal, so easy and assnred—and look 
as if life were all @ g rden-party. When “most weary seems 
the sea, weary the oa: weary the wandering fields of barren 
foam,” no one can step out of the galleys to breathe for an 
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~ - BOCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Canon Cheyne prefaces his newly published Bampton 
Lecture with an interesting autobiographical preface, in 
which he modestly sketches his work as a leader of the critical 
movement in England. He claims now to have with him 
Canon Driver, the successor of Dr. Pusey, Bishop Moorhouse 
of Manchester, and, to a great extent, the * Lux Mundi” school. 
He does justice to the service rendered to English culture by 
Dr. C, E. Appleton, the founder and first editor of the Academy, 
which, after varying fortunes, has now come to its thousandth 
number. Dr. Cheyne leaves it to others to tell the full history 
of his labours and sacrifices, and when the time arrives they 
will not decline the task. 


Dr. Robert A. Holland, an American priest, who has been 
staying at Oxford, has written a « -mpathetic, though not per- 
fectly accurate, account of the Pus vy House. He is frank, and 
perhaps not wrong, when h* says that Liddon, “ outliving his 
day, had not youth enoug: of mind to bear the stormier 
climate of the new time, anc though still a hero for grace of 
character and might of speech, saw himself forsaken by the 
thought of the University where once he had held royal court, 
and, in his loneliness, died of a broken heart.” 


The Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon (the Rev. G. Arbuthnot) is 
very angry with the Guardian for saying that “ Churchmen 
have no desire to make proselytes of the Nonconformist 
children who attend Church schools.” He asks * Why in the 
nime of wonder, then, do they teach them the Creed, the 
Citechism, &c.?" He further politely tells the editor : “ Your 
proposal of a creed-register is as absurd and unworkable as 
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HATFIELD, THE SEAT OF THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, VISITED BY THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 


was the grand characteristic of Mayfair, and 


ago gloom 
Selgravia had not then the 


Mayfair was the West End. 
breadth and finish that it has now ; it did not count as it does 
now ; Mayfair was by far the more “aristocratic” quarter—as 
it still is, for that matter; and its whole aspect was the aspect of 
gloomy reserve. Dingy streets and squares of the same unlovely 
build, and with a uniform surface of dull discoloured brick, 
covered the whole ground ; many of the streets narrow, and 
their mean little houses huddled among stables, as may be seen 
here and there to this day. Some of the best streets are 
narrow and gloomy still—Hertford Street, for example, and 
more than one of those that ran from Piccadilly. Even the 
Piccadilly houses were not lovely without, though their dingi- 
ness was stately; and the park they looked upon was not 
the Green Park of to-day, with its many tree-groups and its 
plumed mounds, but rather a rough flat mead, with a pond in 
it near the highway. There is a vast difference now, even 
where the dismal Georgian browless - windowed houses 
confront each other on a twenty-foot roadway; for flowers 
abound in balconies where they were scorned, bright hangings 
are visible where of old they accorded with the surrounding 
brickwork, and it is no longer a point of honour to forbid the 
cleaning of windows. Shining glass in window-frames seems 
to have been thought vulgar in these regions early in the cen- 
tury, nor is the persuasion quite extinct yet. Butitis expiring, 
with the like hostility to bow-pots ; and that, with the opening 
up of streets (what a difference in Park Lane, for example !) 
and the breaking of the flat uniformity of windows and door- 
ways, has transfigured even the gloomiest corners of the West. 
The difference is the difference between a grey November day 


and a fair spring morning. 


hour in this bright world without feeling the beauty and the 
charm of it: no matter what may be said about butterfly 
existences. 

And what must they think the 
East on Jubilee occasions, or when a German Emperor has 
a week of gala-days, and all this splendour and gaiety is 
douvied? Then you may see hundreds and hundreds of quite 
foreign-looking persons ~.t of those eastern quarters filing 
along the club-house st eets, watching the splendid carriages 
go by, looking up to the crowded balconies—which, with the 
beautiful dresses the women wear, are like hanging gardens 
on the great palatial houses—and thinking now and then how 
different it is at home. And notonly the “fine feathers” must 
strike them, but the fineness of the birds. These are not the 
faces, this is not the bearing, they are accustomed to see ont 
East ; and what makes the difference but generations of ease and 
careful nurture on the one side, of poverty and toil grown more 
or less reckless on the other! The actual physical difference— 
who can be blind toit? Not these wayfarers from the East, 
with their blurred features and stunted frames, the most 
painful of all the painful sights in great cities ; and surely 
they must feel it as a stroke of fate more unkindly and 
injurious than any other. TZheir women are not growing 
taller and more beautiful at every generation ; nor themselves 
either. Yet it is so good-natured a people that not a sign of 
malicious envy or angry discontent is seen upon one face in a 
thousand. They ramble up to the park on a Sunday to see the 
flowers and the fine folk—all the display of brilliant, vibrant 
luxury that we have spoken of—and are no more offended than 
they were by the sombre heaviness of a bygone time. What 
restlessness there may be is not the restlessness of anger, of 
injury, and that is a good thing; otherwise we might be 
inclined to say that the glories and graces of life in the West 
are too much seen. 


who come up from 


your previous one of a Dissenting class-room, a schismatical 
dusthole now happily consigned to oblivion.” 

Professor C. A. Briggs, whose alleged heresies are con- 
vulsing the American Presbyterian Church, has been seeking 
rest at Great Malvern, 

The Rev. Stephen E. Clidstone, Rector of Hawarden, is 
one of those who sign Ar: deacon Deuison's protest against 
“proselytising in Palestins.” ‘The significant part of the 
declaration is this: “ As English Churechimen jealous of the 
independence and supremacy of the Episcopal order, the 
defence of which seems to be, in God's providence, a specially 
appointed duty of English Christianity, we would give 
utterance to an earnest hope that no arrangements will be 
tolerated which infringe in any way upon the jurisdiction of 
the Orthodox hierarchy of Palestine and Syria.” Among the 
other signatories are Canon Furse, Canon Luckock, Dr. Belcher, 
Mr. W. H. Hutchings, and other well-known High Churchmen. 

The Dean of Llandaff, Dr. C. J. Vaughan, told a good story 
in Convocation the other day. Many years ago, when he was 
about to take the head mastership of Harrow, an ex-master 
of great experience remarked to him, “You will find the 
boys generally reasonable, the masters sometimes, the parents 
never.” 

Some correspondents of a Church newspaper say that cer- 
tain teetotalers dispose of the text “ Drink no longer water, 
but use a little wine,” by saying that wine is not to be drunk 
but used, and that the apostle meant to enjoin external appli- 
cation. This interpretation was repudiated by one teetotaler, 
who expressed his regret that “a good man like Paul” should 
ever have said such a thing. 

At the Rhyl Church Congress there are to be sectional 
meetings. The attention of all members will thus be concen- 
trated on one subject... This arrangement worked well at 
Wolverhampton, and the programme is of varied interest. A 
very good attendance is expected, Liverpool, Birkenhead, and 
Chester being within easy distance of Rhyl. V. 
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REVIEW OF THE FIRE BRIGADES. 
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“PUNCH’S” JUBILEE. 
Mr. Punch has presented to the world his 
one-hundredth half-yearly volume. The jester 
of the Victorian era has therefore this year 
attained his jubilee. 

The period covered by the issue of those 
volumes—the real “ Hundred Best Books,” as 
with thrasonic jocularity they have been 
called—is almost co-extensive with the reign of 
the Queen, who but four years since celebrated 
her own jubilee. The first number of Punch, 
vr the London Charivari, was dated “for the 
week ending July 17th, 1841.” Its advent had 
been heralded by a drolly worded prospectus, 
prepared by Mark Lemon, the rough draught 
of which, in his own handwriting, still exists, 
and has more than once been published in 
facsimile. “ Early in themonthof July 1841” 
(says the “ Political Summary” prefixed to 
Punch’s first volume) “a small handbill was 
freely distributed by the newsmen of London, 
and created considerable amusement and 
inquiry. ‘That handbill now stands as the 
introduction to this, the first volume of Punch.” 
“This Guffawgraph,” said Lemon, coining a 
word for the occasion apparently, “is intended 
to form a refuge for destitute wit.” Did he, 
one wonders, dream how long that “ refuge” 
would remain, or how high would be the 
quality of the “wit” it was destined to 
shelter? 

Mark Lemon was Punch’s first editor, and 
an ideal editor he appears to have been. 
Between him, Henry Mayhew, and Mr. Last, 
the printer, may probably be divided the 
honour of the conception of “the new work 
of wit and whim ” which is to-day, by friendly 
consensus, admitted to be “an institution of 
the country.” Lemon's first staff included, as 
writers, Henry Mayhew, Douglas Jerrold, and 
Gilbert Abbott a’Beckett, and as artists, 
Henning, Newman, and Brine. The names 
of these earliest illustrators of Punch do not 
to-day strike with familiar sound on the ear 
of the British public. But the fourth number 
of the first volume introduced a name that 
undoubtedly docs. In the centre of a pictorial 
page entitled “Foreign Affairs” is roughly 
sketched the famous water-bottle with its 
wriggling black occupant, while below is legibly inscribed 
the vet more famous signature, John Leech. 

What youngster of that generation does not remember 
the “Comic Latin Grammar,” written by a gentleman 
who was pleased to call himself “ Paul Prendergast,” and 
most humorously illustrated by a then unknown artist, his 
friend? “Paul Prendergast” was in reality Mr. Percival 
Leigh, who, upon the recommendation, it is said, of Mayhew, 
was promptly enrolled among the Punch scribes ; while his 
clever young friend and illustrator, John Leech, took his place 
forthwith among its artists. And whata place! Truly never 
did anxious editor of an aspiring “comic paper” meet with 
so fortunate a “find”! 

Punch has indeed all along been singularly happy in its 
art. The best humorous talent of the time, in that branch, 
has ever been at its service. Leech, Doyle, Tenniel, Keene, 
du Maurier, Bennett, Sambourne, Furniss—what an array of 
humorously graphic genius !—how singularly diversified in 
style, how uniformly excellent in quality! And even the 
lesser lights, “ Phiz,” “ Crowquill,” Kenny Meadows, Hine, 
Eltze, Corbould, and many others have made up quite a brilliant 
minor galaxy. 

But not in art alone was the Fleet Street jester favoured. 
Evrly in the fourth volume the presence of a really great pen 
was made manifest in his pages. “ Michael Angelo Titmarsh ” 
was writing—and drawing—for Punch! Thereto he con- 
tributed, among many other outpourings of scathing satire 
and pungent humour, the immortal “Snob Papers,” the 
inimitable “ Punch’s Prize Novelists,” and the delightful 
“Pleaceman X Ballads.” Such works, with Jerrold’s “ Mrs, 
Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” Percival Leigh’s “Mr. Pips, his 
Diary ” (admirably illustrated by Doyle), and Gilbert 
a' Beckett's laughable historical and legal burlesques, were 
alone sufficient to make the fame of a young journal. 

Were these the much-talked-of “palmy days of Punch”? 
Well, those same “ palmy days,” like the Golden Age of the 
poets, are always located in the past by those ungenial 
grumblers who, at whatever time, love invidiously to refer to 
them. Mr. Punch would probably maintain, in that spirit of 





SHIRLEY BROOKS, THE SECOND EDITOR OF “PUNCH.” 








MR. F. C. BURNAND, THE PRESENT EDITOR OF “ PUNCH.” and 


palpably jocnlar vaunting which he much affects, that all his 
days have been palmy. And upon the occasion of his jubilee 
who will desire to dispute the point with him? Who will not 
wish that the many which we all hope are yet to come may 
be of the same uniformly triumphal character ? 

In 1870, Mark Lemon, Punch’s first editor—he whose “ high 
and noble spirit” had moulded its character, and whose firm 
judgment and genial tact had welded “the Table” into that 
cordial unity of spirit which yet abides with it—died, after filling 
the chair editorial for nearly thirty years. He was succeeded 
in that honourable office by Shirley Brooks, a writer of 
scholarly polish and brilliant wit, who had joined the staff 
some years previously, and had become favourably known as 
the writer of “ Mr. Punch’s Essence of Parliament,” and much 
else in pungent prose and pointed verse. Meanwhile, many 
changes had taken place at the “Table.” Gilbert a’ Beckett 
and Jerrold were dead, and so was Thackeray; several 
of the early writers and artists, like Albert Smith 
and Henry Mayhew, Henning and Newman, had, for 
one reason or another, withdrawn. In particular, Richard 
Doyle, under the influence of creed-scruples, had resigned 
the post he had so ably filled as cartoonist to the “London 
Charivari.” His place had been taken, at short notice, by John 
Tenniel, another “great name” in the chronicles of Punch. 
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His work first appeared in 185l,as, happily, it appears in the 
current number, and as all interested in English art hope it 
may continue to appear for many a long year to come. Of the 
inimitable cartoonist who for forty years has illustrated and 
illuminated contemporary history by such superb designs as 
(for example) “A Vision on the Way,” and “Vz Victis” 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and “ Dropping the Pilot,” 
only the other day, what remains to be said save that “ we are 
all proud of him”! 

Two other great artists had also joined the staff—Charles 
Keene, the unsurpassed master of “ black-and-white ” technique, 
whose loss we only lately mourned, and the great art-satirist 
of the Victorian drawing-room, George du Maurier, whose 
“Society Pictures,” a reissue of his best Punch designs, 
are even now delighting the town. John Leech, the 


inspired, the inexhaustible, the irresistibls, 
the master of all hearts and all midriffs, 
the graceful, the joyous, the exuberantly 
hearty, the matchless delineator of thw 
humours alike of swelldom, of snobdom, 
and of slumdom, the “ Punchiest” of all the 
Punch men, still lived at the full prime of his 
marvellous powers while, in the fifties and 
early sixties, Tenniel, Keene, and du Maurier 
were winning their spurs, though in 1864, 
six years before the decease of Mark Lemon, 
he too had departed, leaving a void none other 
could ever fill at the Bouverie Street weekly 
banquet. 

With yet a remnant around him of the 
“old staff” in the persons of Percival Leigh 
and “ Ponny” (Horace) Mayhew, and with 
the later additions of Tom Taylor, F. C. 
Burnand, Charles H. Bennett, Linley Sam- 
bourne, &c.. Shirley Brooks held the editorial 
chair till 1874. Bennett lived but a brief time 
to brighten the pages of Purch with his 
quaint fancies; but an artist of equal ingen- 
uity, and even greater graphic force, succeeded 
him in the person of the subtle, inventive, and 
original Sambourne. Junch’s luck was still 
in the ascendant. 

Upon the death, in 1874, of Shirley 
Brooks, he was succeeded by Tom ‘Taylor, 
an accomplished scholar and _ industrious 
writer, during whose genial reign the “ Table” 
received fresh accessions in the persons of 
Arthur a’Beckett (son of the author of “ The 
Comic Blackstone,” &c.), whose “ Papers from 
Pump Handle Court” have been so popular, 
and of E. J. Milliken, the creator of the typical 
Cockney “cad” known as “Punch’s ’Arry.” 

In 1880 Tom Taylor also died,and there was 
installed, by common acclaim of his colleagues, 
Mr. Punch’s fourth editor, the present popular 
holder of that office, Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
author of “ Mokeanna,” “Happy ‘lhoughts, 
“The Burlesque Novels,” “The Bompje 
Papers,” “How, When, and Where?” and a 
hundred other felicitous drolleries, a writer 
whose exuberant wit and wild waggery had 
long been the delight of the readers of Punch. 
During the eleven years of his reign several 
additions have been made to the regular staff 
who attend the weekly “Table "—notably, 
Gilbert A’Beckett, the second of that name 
and son of the first, a writer of delightful 
whim and keen causticity ; Henry W. Lucy, 
the light-handed and laughter-evoking “Toby” 
of “Mr. Punch’s Essence of Parliament” ; 
the facile and inexhaustible Harry 

Furniss, who has made of the “ Humours 
of Parliament” so pleasant and so popular a specialty ; 
Reginald Brooks, son of ?’unch’s second editor, also sat for 
a short time at the “Table.” Another brilliant recruit is 
F. Anstey, author of “ Vice Versi,” who has contributed, 
among other things, “Mr. Punch’s Manual for Young 
Reciters ” and the exceedingly popular “ Voces Populi” to the 
pages of the journal which has gladly welcomed him, 
Rt. Lehmann, author of “ Modern Types,” &c., and the young 
artist E. T. Reed are the very latest additions to the staff of 
that journal, which numbers also among its occasional con- 
tributors many of the brightest pens of the day. 

Such is a necessarily brief summary of the history of the 
paper whose jubilee anniversary falls on July 17 in the present 
year of grace. We present our readers with portraits of 
Punch’s four editors, Lemon, Brooks, Taylor, and Burnand, 
Of the first of these, Mark Lemon, it was said, at his death, 
that “his noble spirit ever prompted generous championship, 
ever made unworthy onslaught or irreverent jest impossible to 
the pens of those who were honoured in being coadjutors with 
him.” It is because his successors have acted in the same 
spirit, with the same purpose, that Punch is so genuinely and 
widely popular after fifty years of pretty strenuous “ cham- 
pionship” of what he has held to be truth and right against 
the motley forces of oppression, obscurantism, hypocrisy, and 
humbug. He has had his vicissitudes, he has made his mis- 
takes. Who was it said that he who never makes a mistake 
never makes anything? ‘The self-appointed “Children of 
Light ” sometimes call him a Philistine! The persistent pooh- 
poohers of the present, the querulous quidnuncs whose life is 
one long yesterday, say now, as they have said any time during 
his fifty years of life, that “he has seen his best days.” But 
a fair-minded public, who are by no means all Zoiluses, know 
that for half a century Mr. Punch, with the aid of some of 
the keenest pens and most brilliant pencils of the age, has 
been a blameless brightener of their lives, and therefore they 
heartily welcome his jubilee, as they hope their children with 
equal heartiness may do his centenary. 

Our Portrait of Mr. Burnand is from a photograph by 
S. Walery. of Regent Street, W. 
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great’ physical revolution is at present going on. The 
enforced military service, which brings drill and marches in 
its train, and the compulsory gymnastics, are exerting an 
immense influence on the and the universal 
Anglomania has brought athletics into fashion in the higher. 


lower classes 


ILunting was always popular among Italian men, but the 
forms they prefer are not of an athletic nature, heing usually 
conliied to the wholesale destruction of small birds. ‘The 
taste for riding and driving which follows the Anglomania 
promises to grow popular for its own Altogether, 
physical manliness is greatly on the increase. ‘The carpet- 
knight is no longer the ideal of society. The officers must 
ride, and often acquire a taste for horsemanship which out- 
lasts their term of service. In sword-play of all kinds, and 
pistol-shooting, they are very skilfal, and the prevalence of 
duelling keeps them well exercised. Their own writers are 
fond of calling them vain. I think they are no vainer than 
men of other nations, and of self-consciousness, that most 
unpleasant form of vanity, they have not a particle. They 
think of what they are doing—not of how y look while 
doing it—throwing themselves into their occupations like 
children. 

Of “snobbery "—in Thackeray's sense of the term—they 
have not an idea. The relations between the diferent classes 
of society, especially among men, are easy and comfortable 
and worthy of all admiration. All the efforts of Radical 
propagandism fail to effect any change in this respect. No 
one troubles as to whether his acquaintances have a title or 
There are so many of these; some are good and others 
If a duke can help an Italian in any way, he will 
he will do the 


sake, 


not. 
are not 80. 
make up to him, but not because he is a duke ; 
same if it isa shopkeeper who happens to find himself in a 
position in which he could prove useful. This absence of 
every form of snobbery is largely the secret—be side the better 
climate—why foreigners so gladly settle in that lovely land. 
It makes all the relations of life so easy : obliges no one to 
live above their means, causes ostentation to appear vulgar 
and ridiculous, and levels social intercourse to its proper pro- 
portions as pure bonds of sympathy anid affection. 
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The City of London Chess Club had a big meeting on Wednesday, July 8, 
to present the prizes in their last winter tournament. Mr. Kershaw, pre- 
sident, occupied the chair, Mr. Loman, as the winner of the championship, 
received an ovation, and all the other prize-winners were heartily cheered 
as they appeared in turn at the table. The list included the names of 
Messrs. Loman, Howell, Hamburger, Gibbons, Henderson, Eckenstein, 
Watson, Fox, Jellie, Gooding, Cashmore, Ridpath, Coupland, Atkins, and 
Lorch, The prizes amounted altogether to over £60. 

On the same evening a smoking concert was held in the club rooms. To the 

formance Messrs. Silas, Loman, Clayton, Stewart, Arle, and Maidlow 

ere the chief contributors, and all were loudly applauded. The surprise 
of the evening was an original pianoforte solo in C.C.C. (City Chess Club), 
given with great effect by Mr. Silas, the well-known music-master. 

rhe Divan Tourney terminates shortly, when it is generally anticipated 
the first three places will fall to Messrs. Loman, Van Vliet, and Bird. All 
these masters have played in fine form, and Mr. Bird especially is to be con- 
gratulated on his position after so serious an illness. Among the curiosities 

f the contest are the positions occupied by Messrs. Lee and Tinsley, both 
of whom are palpably out of form, although the game between them was 
one of the best in the tourney. 

rhe Chess Monthly for July contains a portrait and biographical sketch 
of Mr. E, N. Frankenstein, of whose genius as a problem-composer the 
readers of this column have had ample evidence. He is also one of our 
strongest amateur players, and a liberal supporter of everything connected 
with the game. 
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Dr. Richardson next proceeds to elaborate his system in detail. 
‘The railway system, he tells us, has mapped out, levelled, and 
surveyed the whole country, and has placed at our disposal a 
series of ways extending literally from John o’ Groat’s to 
Land’s End. Now, asks our theorist, what is to hinder us 
from placing by the side of our railway-lines a series of main 
tunnels or tubes, each beginning wherever there are houses to 
be drained, so that along this conduit the will flow or 
be forced? ‘Thus, carried literally throughout the land from 
centres of population, great and small, to country districts, we 
should find the sewage collected and carried at convenient 
points to spots selected for its distribution to the land. The 
soil would thus receive payment of our debt to it in a manner 
harmless to health, and effective of much good otherwise in 
rendering the soil endlessly productive. 


sewage 


In working out the details of his scheme, Dr. Richardson 
enters, of course, very fully into the particulars which sanita- 
rians will naturally demand when they are asked to consider it. 
Personally, I see nothing either irrational or impossible in such 
a system of main drainage. It would not obviate the necessity 
for care in our household sanitation, though Dr. Richardson 
thinks it might render much of our elaborate drain-trapping 
unnecessary ; and I can easily understand that such a system 
might save much water pollution, and return our rivers and 
streams to the angler pure, limpid, and supporting thousand 
of the finny tribe. ‘The refuse from public works might 
require special provision, or might, of course, be allowed to 
escape with the sewage, unless it could be shown that 
the presence of manufacturing refuse interfered with 
the fertilising value of the sewage itself. I observe 
my Yorkshire friends are at present agitating regarding 
the fearful state of the Aire near Leeds, from sewage 
and trade combined, and the state of this river 
may, of course, be taken as a fair sample of that of many 
another stream. The good people of Leeds and neighbour- 
hood may, therefore, think over Dr. Richardson’s proposals if 
they are desirous of establishing a new pian of drainage; but 
such a plan will require money, and much of that commodity. 
I fear we shall go on discharging city waste into our rivers 
for many a year tocome. Yet, it is well to have sanitarians 
telling us of the better things which may be ours in the way 
of public health. If we compare 1891 with 1841 we can see 
how great our advance in sanitation has been. When 1941 
dawns, Dr. Richardson’s theoretical proposals may very well 
have become things of reality, rendering our waste places 
productive and turning our deserts into fertile fields. 


s 


refuse 


From time to time I receive letters from correspondents 
interested in “Science Jottings” to the effect that it might be 
advisable to start in these pages a symposium on the question 
“ Do dreams ever come true?” My one objection to comply- 
ing with such a request is that life would be far too short to 
admit of the exhaustion in a satisfactory sense of such a 
topic. Nine people out of ten are ready to give examples of 
dreams which have “come true,” although, needless to add, 
very few, if any, of the instances given one will bear exact 
and critical examination. People are always ready to accept 
and believe statements about dreams and like phenomena, 
which, were they offered to them sitting in a jury-box, would 
be unhesitatingly rejected. I have never met with any 
case of dreaming with a purpese which has not, to me 
personally, been explicable on the theory of coincidences. 
‘There are hundreds of coincidences in our waking ordinary 
life, passed by unheeded, which are at least as marvellous as 
anything one hears of in connection with the visions of the 
night. Besides, the logical position of the objector who refuses 
to see in dreams anything more than the work of the lower 
brain centres, which do not sleep at all, is very secure. He 
urges that either all dreams must mean something, or 
all dreams must mean nothing. Why one dream is to 
“come trne” and another not, must be left for the explan- 
ation of whose mission it is to defend 
omens and prognostications. If I am told that the dream 
that comes true is a grave mystery and the dream which does 
not is a mere brain fancy, I must refuse to allow my adver- 
saries to pick and choose in this easy fashion. Again. it 
easy to be wise after the event, and the post hoc fallacy is 
always popular, of course. On the whole, then, I must beg 
leave to deny any belief in dreams as omens or warnings; 
and with this declaration, and my reasons for it just given, I 
may take leave of the subject, which, I admit, is faccinating 
enough in its way. 
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Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, W. (isc. 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 

An immense variety of inexpensive 
articles, specially suitable for Wedding 
presents. Every intending purchaser 
should inspect this stock before deciding 
elsewhere, When the superiority in design 
and quality, and the very moderate prices 
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inferior quality, charged at higher prices, 
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public. 
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BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

Speclal attention is devoted to the 
production of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties suitable for Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
scents. Original designs and estimates 
prepared free of charge, 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 

A magnificent assortment of Rings, 
Stars, Sprays, Tiaras, Necklaces, &c., com- 
posed of the finest White Diamonds, 
mounted in special and original designs, 
and sold direct to the public at merchants’ 
cash prices, thus saving purchasers all 
intermediate profits, An Inspection is 
respectfully invited, 


CASH PRICES,.— The 
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COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have, through this means, the advan- 
tage of being supplied direct from an im- 
mense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, which are not obtain- 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MKS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

Ii is long since so many magnificent jewels saw the gaslight 
at one time and place in London as have been produced on 
various occasions during the German Emperor's visit. The 
wearing of jewels in large quantities is not considered “ good 
form” in the ordinary events. At the State 
balls, even, and other similar Court functions, much restraint 
is exercised in this respect. The visit of a foreign potentate 
reverses the It is thought proper then to display all 
the wealth and magnificence of the nation in honour of the 
presence of a sovereign who has come among us to see our 
glories. A wonderful display was made for the Shah; but 
that for the German Emperor outvied precedent. 

One article of jewellery is much more commonly worn now 
than it used to be—the tiara. Chains of diamonds and ropes 
of pearls round the neck, swinging censers of light dangling 
from the ear-lobes to the shoulders, broad bands encircling the 
arms in three or four places like fetters—all these usual gands 
of our mothers’ day are old-fashioned and out of date : such 
now worn. But a great tiara may be donned 
any woman who can afford to 

me, and is no longer regarded (as erst it con- 
sidered to be) as the special badge of a peeress. At 
the Ope Emperor's night, scarcely head 
lacked that becoming adornment. There were not many young 

3 present, and those who were there generally had at 

ist three diamond stars or a row of brilliants twisted in the 
coils of their hair. Dresses make but little display in an opera- 
box. But the jewels worn on the head and the bosom flash 
ont grandly under the mellow light of the thousand wax 
candles and against the crimson draperies, and the glittering, 
ntillating, million-pointed flood of splendour that met the 


best society at 


case. 


things are not 
on smart occasions by 
have ] was 


ra, on the one 


as it glanced round was something not to be forgotten. 

Diamonds and white dresses were worn so generally that they 
might have been supposed to bea uniform. In the royal box were 
two white dresses (worn by her Majesty the German Empress 
and the Duchess of Connaught). two light blue (the Princess 
of Wales and the Duchess of Fife), two of heliotrope (the 
Duchess of Edinburgh's very pale and the Duchess of Teck’s 
very dark in shade), one of pink and green (Princess 
Beatrice), two of maize-yellow (the young Princesses of 
Wales), and the black of two royal widows, the Duchess of 
Albany and the Duchess d'Aosta. In every instance, however, 
diamonds were worn by the royal ladies—the Empress and 
the Princess of Wales alone mixing pearls with the brilliants. 
The gems of other kinds worn by some few ladies perhaps 
were the more distinguished because of their rarity. Lady 
Algernon Gordon Lennox's lovely suite of turquoises mixed 
with a few diamonds, and the fine emeralds in the tiara on 
the striking head of Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury, were 
instances of such distinction. The Countess of Bective’s 
«amond tiara had large pear-shaped pearls to finish off each of 
its points. Lady Londonderry’s coronet was as large and 
brilliant and tall-spiked as the typical sun on a sign-board. 
Lady Spencer's tiara was of Greek key design. Lady Kennedy 
wore an immense diamond crescent immediately above her 

fringe,” and a broad band of dog-roses and buds in brilliants 
completely encircling the Greek coil of curls at the back of 
her head. Lady Charles Beresford had a tall tiara of wavy 
points of diamonds that was very effective. 

Invitations to the Prince and Princess of Wales's garden- 
party were issued with a somewhat lavish hand, as though to 
compensate for the scanty distribution of “commands” to 
Windsor. The lavishness had to be limited, however, by the 
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small size of the Marlborough Honse garden. Itisimpossible to 
understand why such receptions, which are, to all intents and 
purposes, the hospitalities of the Court, now that her Majesty 
receives no general company, should not be given at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The Jubilee garden-party, which was a suitably 
mixed and extended function, showed how well adapted the 
fine park-like grounds behind that palace are for such royal 
festivities, Bat, though Buckingham Palace gardens are 
finely kept up. at great expense to the nation, nobody benefits 
by them—hardly anybody ever sees them but the gardeners. 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, the famous American woman publisher, 
gave a large luncheon-party in her rooms on the first floor at 
the Victoria Hotel, to see the Emperor’s procession pass on its 
way back from the City. It was not_a very imposing show, 
and needed a pleasant party to make it worth going out to see. 
About a dozen files of Guards led the imperial carriage, which 
was open, and gold and red in colour, and, of course, driven 
by men in the Qneen’s scarlet liveries, but had only two horses. 
‘Then came another handful of soldiers, and after them the 
carriages containing our own royalties, and finally a few mote 
Guards. After all, Lord Mayor’s show is the only proper 
pageant we ever have in England. The Princess of Wales 
was greeted in the streets with great enthusiasm. The clubs 
in Pall Mall were all opened to lady visitors, but the Consti- 
tutional had its windows selfishly filled with members only 
Madame Blavatsky’s friends and admirers will regret to 
learn that the late high-priestess of Theosophy is not quite 
happy in her new sphere. She has appeared at gatherings of 
her cult—indeed, she went on the evening of her cremation to 
the house of the Countess of Caithness (Madame de Pomar) in 
Paris—and announced that cremation is a mistake. It disinte- 
grates the physical atoms too violently, and gives a shock to 
the ghostly system. Now, one would have supposed that 
Madame Blavatsky’s occult knowledge would have enabled her 
to be aware before she died this time that such would be the 
result of cremation ; more especially as the “ Mahatmas,” from 
whom she professed to obtain so profound and penetrative a 
knowledge of all spiritual things, belonged to the Brahmin 
sect, and so must have been used, on their various departures for 
reincarnation, to being “disintegrated” after that fashion. The 
priestess, it seems, warned her sect before she departed that 
spooks—wandering, low-minded earth spirits—might pretend 
to give revelations as from“ H.P.B.” So, perhaps, this sad news 
abont the effect of cremation is only a spookish fabrication. 
What is really sad to hear, to my mind, is that Mrs. Annie 
Besant has decided not to offer herself for re-election to the 
London School Board, because she wishes to take Madame 
Blavatsky’s place as high-priestess of the Theosophists, and to 
“fight against the materialism of the age.” Mrs. Besant see- 
ing spirits, mysteriously mending broken teacups in shut-up 
cupboards, sending letters through the air, and performing 
generally as Madame Blavatsky did—alas! This clever but 
uncertain lady has, at the age of forty-two, all but “ boxed 
the compass” of opinion. Beginning as an ardent High 
Churchwoman, writing “ Lives of the Black-Letter Saints,” 
she next became a Theist, and author of one of the tracts 
published to advance Theistic views by Mr. Thomas Scott. 
Then she proceeded to the standpoint of an avowed Agnostic, 
and as such was deprived of the custody of her daughter. As 
a follower of Mr. Bradlaugh, she was a pronounced Individual- 
ist; but after a while she was converted to Socialism. Then 
came the recent change from Materialism to Theosophy ; and 
now Mrs. Besant resigns the undoubtedly useful secular work 
of educating the children of the poor in order to succeed 
Madame Blavatsky as a leader of a vague sort of spiritualism. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (executed Oct. 29, 1889) of Mr. Thomas Keay Tapling, 
barrister-at-law, M.P. for the Harborough Divisionof Leicester- 
shire from 1886, head of the firm of Messrs. Thomas Tapling 
and Co., carpet warehousemen, 31, Gresham Street, late of 
Kingswood, Dulwich, who died on April 11 at Gumley Hall, 
Leicestershire, was proved on July 4 by Victor Loraine Tapling, 
the cousin, William Pheasant, George Smith, and Walter 
Yeates Hargreaves, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £149,000. The testator bequeaths 
his collection of postage stamps, and £1000 to defray the 
expenses of mounting and arranging same, to the Trustees of 
the British Museum on condition that it is never broken up, 
that it is. knownas the ‘lapling Collection, and that it is kept 
separate, and accessible at all times to the president and secre- 
tary of the Philatelic Society; £1000 to the Royal London 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, £1000 to the Governors of 
Harrow School for the benefit of the cricket-ground ; £1000 
to the Governors of Dulwich School for a like purpose ; £1000 
each to William Pheasant, George Smith, Walter Yeates Ilar- 
greaves, C. E. F. Copeman, A. Copeman, Cecil Underwood, 
Hf. R. Bell, and J. F. Bell ; and other legacies. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his sister, 
Florence Alexandra Annie Tapling. 

The will (dated May 6, 1882) of Mr. Boyd Burnet, late of 41 
and 42, King Street,Covent Garden, and of Crouch House, Seaford, 
Sussex, art draper, whodied on May 23, was proved on June 25 
by John Burnet Geake, the sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £125,000. The tes- 
tator bequeaths £20,000 to his sister, Eliza Burnet, but should 
she predecease him, then the said sum is to be divided between her 
daughters, Eliza and Ada; £4000 to his sister-in-law Phoebe 
Treleaven; and an annuity of £500 to his sister-in-law Eliza 
Harvey Geake. He devises his undivided share in certain free- 
hold property at or near Plymouth, held by him and his sister, 
Eliza Burnet, as tenants in common, to his said sister. ‘The 
residue of his real and personal estate he gives to John Burnet 
Geake and Marion Harvey Geake, in equal shares. 

The will (dated March 20, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 8, 1889), of Mr. John Wingfield Larking, D.L., J.P.. 
late of The Firs. Lee, Kent, who died on May 18, was proved 
on July 3 by Colonel Edgar Edwin Larking, the son, Felix 
Stanley Henry Webber, and Ralph Bertie Peter Cator, the 
great-nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £121,000, There are a few specific gifts to 
children ; a legacy of £100 to his executor Mr. Cator; and 
legacies to servants. As to the residue of his property, real 
and personal, the testator leaves one fourth, upon trust, 
for his son Colonel Cuthbert Larking, his wife, Lady Adela 
Maria Larking, and their children; one fourth to his son 
Colonel Edgar Edwin Larking ; one fourth upon the trusts of 
the marriage settlement of his daughter Mrs. Edith Emily 
Webber; and one fourth upon the trusts of the marriage 
settlement of his daughter Mrs. Bertha Caroline Bramley. 


Letters of administration of the personal estate of Miss 
Mary Brown, late of 45, Albert Gate, Knightsbridge, who died 
on May 20, intestate, were granted on June 20 to Thomas 
Brown, the brother, and one of the next of kin, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £62,000. 

The will (dated Aug. 2, 1884), with four codicils (dated 
July 14, 1885 ; Nov. 5, 1887 ; June 28, 1889; and Feb. 26, 1891), 
of Mrs. Ellen Toller, late of Foley House, Hampstead, who 
died on May 29, was proved on July 1 by David Powell, 
Charles George Toller, and Marlborough Robert Pryor, the 
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POST FREE. 


Registered Design, 
MAPPIN and WEBB'S New Stand for Peaches or 
other Fruits. Shells, gilt inside, £3 5s. 


Registered Design. 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S New Combination Strawberry, Sugar, 
and Cre am Stand, richly chased, and parcel gilt. With Chased . 
Fruit Spoon, Sifter, and Ladle, to match, £4 48,, complete. Vy : b Ad 


and Engraved Claret 
Jug, Massive Mounts, 
£2 10s. Sterling Silver 
Mounts, £5 5s. 


Cut 
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are ee 
Escallo Butter Sheii and Kuife, 
with Glass Lining 12s. 6d. 
Sterling Silver, £2 2s, 


Pepper Mill, with 
Cut-Glass Body. 15s. 
Sterling Silver, 


£1 15s 





MAPPIN & WEBB'S STERLING SILVER & PRINCE'S PLATE 


(RECD). 
Goods sent on 


Approval to the 
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Tea Tray, handsomely Engraved Centre and Handles. 
20 inches, £11 11s. 22 inches, £12 12s. 24 inches, £13 13s. 


j 2 


hs 

Yas + »>*> A 

SHAS SP 2/10 
K[S<i 


Richly Cut Glass Salad Bowl, handsomely Mounted, 
1 1s.; Pair Servers to match, 16s, 6d. 


Crum» Scoop, with Carved Tvory Handle, 18s, 6d. 
Sterling Silver, £4, 


THE POULTRY, E.C. cczz.ss.); ano 198, OXFORD ST., 


Country. 


Brandy-and-Soda Stand, Engraved Glass Decanter 
and Two Soda-Water Tumblers, with spaces for Two 
Seltzer and Four Soda-Water Bottles, £3 10s. 


Six-Bottle Dinner Cruet, Cut-Glass 
Bottles, £3 10s. 
Claret Jug, richly Cut Glass 
Chased Mount, £3 8s. 
Sterling Silver, £8 5s. 


wh if 
Nw i 
‘ » , 
Queen Anne Afternoon Pea Set, £5 10s. 


Manufactory: Royal Plate & 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


LONDON. 
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JOYNSON’S 


For over fifty years Messrs. Wm. Joynson and Son have 
manufactured their high-class writing papers, which are so 
largely used by all first-class firms.: The highly glazed 
papers are suitable for those who prefer the smoothest 
possible surface, and those who want the best should 
examine the water-mark and see that it is “ Joynson 


Superfine.” The dull-finished papers will pléase those who 
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PAPER MILLS, ST. 


prefer a semi-rough surface, and are distinguished by 
a different water-mark—namely, a monogram of the firm's 
initials “W. J. & S.” over “St. Mary Cray, Kent.” All 
are noted for their superior quality, absolute purity, and 
perfect finish. Any stationer will supply a set of samples 
gratis. 

The firm have recently manufactured Drawing paper 


MARY ORAY, 


NEWS 89 


ery 
aca 22 


which is of exceptional quality, and, having been put tosevere 
tests by competent judges, has proved to be better in all 
respects than any machine-made paper hitherto in use, and 
also to possess many advantages over the best hand-made 
papers. It can be obtained in large sheets up to 72 x 48 inches 
in all varieties of thickness and surface, and also in con- 


tinuous rolls 54 and 60 inches wide 
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valne of the personal estate amonnting to 
£52.00). The ix beyueaths her leasehold 
residence, with the furniture and effects (except the pictures, 
books, and plate, specifically bequeathed), horses and carriages, 
t» her nephew the said Marlborough Robert Pryor ; £2500 
eac': to her stepsons, Charles George Toller, Hugh Mantel 
foller, and Hill Toller; £2000 each to her nephews, Marl- 
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IS%l), of Mr. Henry 
John’s Wood, and of Wine-Office Court, 

died on May 16, was proved on July | by 

Richard Batier and Robert Henry Nuun, the acting executors, 

the value of the personal estate amounting to over £37,000. The 

testator his plate, furniture, articles 
of househ and ornament, wines and consumable stores, 
hors carriages ffects, to h vife to her if 
she su him tw to be paid to herin the 
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beqneaths all 
id use 


pictures, 


£12,000 
Vive mncone 
Bonney; his 
his gold watch and chain 
to Mr. H. Nunn. The 
residue of his re ite he leaves, upon trust, 
for his daug iter, { letts bs for life, then for her 
children as she s oint, and, in default of such appoint- 
ment, to her children equally. In the event of her leaving no 
residue at her death is to shall 
nut. The trustees are empowered to carry on 
the Refrrer, and the testator without creating 
any trust to that effect, that they should appoint Mr. Butler 
editor, at such remuneration as they may fix. 

The will (dated 1890) of Mr. Alfred Philip 
Charrington, formerly of Chislehurst, Kent, and late of 
13, Warrior Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea, who died on May 7, 
was proved on June 25 by John Charrington, the nephew, and 
Antony Foxcroft Nussey, the executors, the value of the per- 
sonal estate amounting to upwards of £28,000. The testator 
bequeaths £500 to his niece, Emily Louisa Charrington, and 
an annuity of £50 to Emily Frewin. As to the residue of his 
estate, he gives one third each to his brothers, John and Thomas, 
Leuw. 


meantime Lith) singie - stone 
diamond ring to 
£50 to Mr. I 
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absolutely appoi 
suggests. 
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and his sister, Maria de 

The will (dated April 29, 1890), with three codicils (dated 
June 6 and 16, 1890, and April 28, 1891), of Mr. John Irving, 
F.S.S., D.L., late of 94, Eaton Place, and of Burnfoot, Dumfries, 
N.B., who died on May 4, was proved on July 1 by James 
Cavan, the nephew, John Irving Courtenay, and William 
Lewis Comrie, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
in England amounting to over £15,000. The testator appoints, 
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under the powers conferred on him by his marriage settlement, 
£115,000, and his residence 4, Eaton Place, upon trust, for 
his granddaughter, Alexandra Helen Agnes Cavan Irving ; 
and the residue of the trust fands to his son, Herbert Cavan 
Irving. He bequeaths the furniture and effects at 94, Eaton 
Place, with the exception of various articles specifically dis- 
posed of, upon trust. for his said granddaughter ; the furniture 
and effects, horses and carriages, farming stock and effects at 
Burnfoot and the Ilome Farm to his said son; £100 to the 
Dumfries and Galloway Royal Infirmary; £200 to build a 
lodge to the Middlebie Parish Cemetery, the ground for which 
he gave some years ago; £500 and a rent-charge of £200, 
during life widowhood, to his daughter-in-law, Marian 
Fanny Cavan Irving ; and legacies to relatives, servants, and 
others. ‘Ihe residue of his real and heritable property he 
gives to his said son ; and the residue of his personal estate 
he leaves, upon trust, for him, for life, and then for his issue, 
children or more remote, as he shall appoint. 


or 


The will of General Sir Edward Green, K.C.B., J.P., Bom- 
bay St uff Corps, late of Grove Lodge, Cowley, Middlesex, who 
died on May 9, was proved on June 24 by Frederick Walker, 
Archibald Gordon Pollock, and ‘Thomas Griffiths Woollacott, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£76350. 

The will of Dowager Lady Charlotte Jane Wiseman, late 
70, Eaton ‘Terrace, Eaton Square, who died on May 23, was 
June 27, under a nominal sum, by Captain Sir 
R.N., the son and sole executor. 


of 7v 
roved on 
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William Wiseman, Bart. 


MUSIC. 

and Co. tu le voulais,” 
translation by Theo Marzials, music by 
I’. Paolo ‘Tosti: a reposeful and pretty love-song. ‘“ Mon 
coeur est plein de toi,” words by Armand Silvestre, and trans- 
lation by Marzials. This is as graceful and melodious as any 
of Signor ‘Tosti’s while his *Carmén” (words by E. 
Panzacchi, translation by Marzials) is a highly interesting 
and characteristic composition. In the poem, the heroine 
of Bizet’s opera is made to speak to Don after her 
deatb, and tell him why she made him suffer and why 
died so bravely.—* Hush-a-bye.” words by Clifton 
Bingham, music by L. Denza. <A_ delicious little lullaby. 
‘The same composer's “My Paradise” is a good song of 
sacred character. The words are by Arthur Chapman.—* The 
Violet,” by Isidore Pavia. A quaint, tuneful song.—“ A Curl 
of Gold,” by B. Palmieri. A pretty song, but just a trifle 
monotonous. ‘The words, written by Russell Barnes, are 
charming.—*O Love Marie,” words by G. Hubi Newcombe, 
music by Vittorio Carpi. <A well-written sympathetic song 
for tenor.—“ Our King.” an exceedingly good sacred song by 
Augusto Rotoli, to words of Frances R. Havergal's. In three 
keys, “Evening Rest” is another lovely sacred song, by the 
same composer, — * Madrigale,” for violin, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, by A. Simonetti. A simply and melodiously 
written composition. A “ Romanza,” for the same instruments, 
also by Signor Simonetti, is equally melodious and easy. 

From B. Mocatta and Co.—‘ Light of the Day,” words 
by F. Weatherly, music by L. Denza. A musicianly song, with 
a graceful accompaniment.—* Garden of Roses,” words L7 
Clifton Bingham, a pretty song by Walter Slaughter that 
oight to become popular.—* A of the Ganges,” 


a 


From G. Ricordi “Si words by 


Hélene Vacaresco, 
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words by Weatherly, music by Mrs. Lynedoch Moncrieff. 
This is an exceedingly attractive and charming song.—* As 
years roll on,” words by H. 8. D’Arcy Jaxone, music by 
Ernest Newton. A good contralto song.—‘ Time flies,” an 
extremely bright, merry little composition by Ernest Birch, 
words by George Barlow.—* May ‘lime,” air de danse, by 
Algernon H. Lindo. An effective pianoforte piece.—~ Car- 
mena,” a brilliant vocal waltz by H. Lane Wilson, words by 
Ellis Walton.—* Danse Orientale,” morceau de genre, for piano, 
by Arthur Thompson McEvoy. Difficult, but worth study. 

From Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel.—New editions of 
Sebastian Bach’s “ Wohltemperirtes Klavier ” (forty-eight pre- 
ludes and fugues) and Czerny’s “ Schule der Geliufigkeit.” 
The former is published in two volumes, folio size, and care- 
fully edited by Robert l'ranz and Otto Dresel.—* Marcia Fan- 
tastica,” for piano, by Waldemar Bargiel, is spirited, effective, 
and not difficult ; and the same may be said of the “ Friedens- 
Liga Marsch” (in honour of the 'l'riple Alliance), composed by 
Karl Julius Schwab, which is pleasing and elegant, and toler- 
ably easy.—* Ball Suite,” by August Wernier, consisting of a 
polonaise, intermezzo, mazurka, and finale, is extremely well 
written, and requires rather advanced execution.—Some violin 
pieces by Bach, arranged for piano by Berthold ‘Tours, and two 
brilliant pianoforte rhapsodies by Philipp Scharwenka (Op. $5) 
are also deserving of favourable notice. 

Miscellaneous.—From E. Ascherberg and Co,—* Six Songs, 
words by William Fergusson, music by Gerard F. Cobb. Mr. 
Cobb's songs are light and dainty, and his accompaniments 
are appropriate and graceful. It is hard to say which is the 
prettiest of the six. His “Storm Queen” (words by Arthur 
Rigby), which is published alone, is not one of his hapriest 
efforts, though it is attractive in its way.—From the London 
Musie Publishing Co.—A good volume of organ compositions, 
edited by Dr. William Spark, this being the April number of the 
Organists’ Quarterly Journal, Sir Robert Stuart’s contribu- 
tion of seven short pieces is a welcome and useful addition, 
and there are also pieces by Thomas Sharples and J. G. Paldous. 
The “ M.C. Polka,” by Ada Faber. is slightly above the average. 
and Co.—* When?” words by R. 8S. Ilitchins, 
music by Frederic Cliffe. This is a musicianly and beautiful 
song, and cannot fail to please the most fastidious.—From 
Weekes and Lilies,’ an effective pretty song, by 
Walter J. Lockitt, words by the Rev. H. R. Iaweis.—From 
Duff and Stewart.—‘ A Border Lullaby,” words by J. W. 
Fraser, music by J*. Berger. Quaint and pretty.—(From b. 
Hollis and Co.—* Bluebell” and “Yellow Daisy.” two nice 
songs, by Margaret Deland and Phaebe Otway. “ Scherzo,” in 
A minor, for violin and piano, by Frank Frewer. A fairly 
attractive piece —The April number of the Larly English 
Musical Magazine (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) contains 
the third part of an interesting article on “‘The ‘Training of 
the Voice, Past and Present,” by William Offord and George 
R. Roberts ; and contributions by W. St. Chad Boscawen, the 
Rev. S. Baring Gould, Frederick Whymper, John Ashton, 8. O. 
Lloyd, Athol Mayhew, and H. Sutherland Edwards. The 
music part of the magazine includes, among other interesting 
pieces, two compositions by Dr. John Blow and a madrigal by 
Ravenscroft. 
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The floral decorations of Guildhall and of the Royal Tialian 
Opera-Ilouse for the visit of the German Emperor and Empress 
were furnished by Messrs. Gérard et Cie., florists to the Queen, 


178, Regent Street, and 39, Burlington Arcade. 





nap. 


DOES NOT DRY OR SHRIVEL THE SKIN, HAIR, AND NAILS. 
PUREST. SAFEST. BEST. 


“* An 
Drugyist. 


ideal 


“ Of unquestionable excellence, and much in favour with the 


profession.” —Brit. Med. Jnl. 


Floral, 6d., Balsamic (Medical), 8d., Otto Toilet, 


10d., and Vestal, 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 





For Itching, Insect Bites, Sunburn, Face Spots, &c. 


“ For acne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedly 
efficacious, frequentiy healing eruptions and removing pimples in a few days. 


It relieves itching at once.”— Baby. 


is. 9d., 38. 6d., and 6s. 


Soap, delightfully perfumed.’’—Chemist and 


AKG! 76975; 
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Re ee ee ee we ee 


IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES, Is. 6d. 





FOR TOILET, NURSERY, «vo BATH. 


‘“ No 
excellent quality.”’-—Zanevt. 


free Alkali. Odour delicate, and the article of 


“Excellent from its purity, lathers freely, and is very 
lasting. 


Vinolia Shaving Soap, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per 


” 


—Queen. 


Stick ; Flat Cakes, 2s. 


0 
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Ut 


For Toilet, Nursery, Tender Feet, &c. 


“ Superseding the oid toilet powders, which are apt to cause acne spots on the 
: face by blocking up the pores of the skin.” 


In Pink, White, and Cream, is. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per Box. 


Lady's Pictorial. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
TZLER and CO’}S 
NEW and POPULAR SONGS. 2s 
WINTER LOVE 

LAWRENCE KELLIE. 
* MIST RESS OF MY 


DE KOVEN. 
writtee by F. E, Weatherly. 


LA ‘T NIGHT IN DREAMLAND. 
(| LEEPING TIDE. Lawrence Kellie. 
N 


Written by F. E. Weatherly. 
[)OUGLA GORDON. Lawrence Kellie. 
SONG 


Written by F. E, Weatherly. 
4 (Chanson Avril). 


LIST 


each net, 
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HEART. 


ME 
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L. Kellie. 








ITTERFLIES. A. Goring Thomas. 
NOD. 
MARION STEPHEN, 


OF APRIL. Benjamin Godard. 
Englishand French Words, 
A CHARMANTE MARGUERITE. A. L. 
Sung with great success by Miss Liza Lehmann. 
B' 
> (* Les Papillons.”) Words by Theo Marzials, 
([ SHE COWS ARE IN THE CORN. 
New Sone ny OLIVER KING, 
\ TYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND 
Dutch Lullaby. 
LULLABY. Marion Stephen. 
Written by Eugene Pield, 





(HE WALTZ OF THE SEASON, 

SUMMER WALTZ. 
CAROLINE LOWTHIAN. 

SUMMER WALTZ. 

[ NDIAN UMMER WALTZ. 


BEAUTY WALTZ.  P. Bucalossi. 


Bucalossi's hite st success, 


[ NDIAN 
[ NDIAN 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 2s. each net. 


VALsE IMPROMPTU. Benjamin Godard. 
Verv brilliant great success, 

Gous BOIS. Benjamin Godard, 

MIRIAM. C. 


Just published, 
Intermezzo 


Kottaun. 
Simple and effective. 
Warwick Williams. 





pSMUNDA. 
Intermezz. 2s, net. | 
METZLE ‘Rand CO’S CATALOGU ES | 
sent gratis ane post free to any part of the world, 
Mralogues of Mus sic, | 
Sacred Music, Music Allume gna: Journs ils, 


Part Songs 


Instrument ul Mus 
Educational Works, 


Organ Music 





Cheap Music. } Violbnand P iano Duets. 
Soprany Songs Tenor Songs, 
Contralty Song | Fane Bow 

Voeal Duets, Dance 





Pianoforte Music 


Catatogues of Musical Lustruments, 


ASON and HAMLIN American ORGANS, 
Alexandre Harmonies, Mustel — 
Ronisch Prnes Organo-Pianos, 


ASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Stringed Instruments, 
Brass Instruments 
Wind and Reed Instruments. 
Pereusstion Instruments, 
Melodeons, ae ordeons, oe 
Muse Cabine Stools 
Pitch Pipes, Tusiag F Geka, 


M 
M 





mecertinas, 





Music Stands, 


Estab lished 0 over 190 Years. 


ETZLER 


N 42, GREAT 


(PHE WINKELMAN 


Overstrung 


and CO.., 
MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, 


_N PIANOS. 
Overstrunge 
Vertical Grands Horizontal Grands 
from 6 Guineas, from 120 Guineas, 
Tn every respect equal to the finest productions of the 
best makers, 
“Your cone and touch are superb.” 
‘Worthy of the best traditions of your 
lished firm 


Ww AGNER *Fulfll 
made, 
De scriptive Price Lists, &c., post free on application. 
Sole Aucnrs—R OBE RP COCKS and CO 
6, _ New Burlin ton Street Loudon. 


Ww. | 


RU BINSTE IN 
LISZT old-estal- 





all that is required of the finest piano 


F minted. Is3s 


OORE AND MOORE'S PIANOFORTES 
165 to 96 Guine American Organs 7 to & Guinens. | 
Cash or Three Years’ System. Carriage free. Lists free, 
lO and lo, Bishops Street Within, E.C, 


N 


EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, a 
HIGHEST AWARD-THE DIPLOMA 
YRINSMEAD PIANOS. 

J OHN PRINSMEAD and GONS, 


MAKERS BY aOR AL APPOINTMENT TO 
PRINCESS OF WALES, LONDON, W, | 
and of the iaading Musicsellers. 


ate Bree, 

Borns PIANOS on SALE, 
cont. discount for cash, or 158, per mottth (second-hand, 

10s. fl. per mouth) on the three-years’ hire system.— Lists free 

of C.STILES and Co. 42, Southampton Row, Holborn, Londen. 

Pianos exchanued 


PPLE SYEL, 


OF HONOUR. 


PIANOFOR ipa: 
H.R. 1k 











with 25 per 








WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS, 
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R OYAL 


Patron—HER 
Open from 11 


NAVAL EXHIBITION, 


ISTY eae QUEEN. 
till 11 p.m, 






NAVAL EXHIBITION, 

Close to Grosvenor Road Station, on the L.B. and 8.C. 
and L.C, and D, lines, Within a few minutes of Sloane Square 
Station, from which omnibuses run direct, 


YOYAL 
L 


Special Road Car Service from the doors every 6 minutes 
to and from Liverpool Street vid Victoria Station, West- 
minster, Charing Cross, Strand, Ludgate Hill, Bank, Broad 
Street. Fares to or from Naval Exhibition and Victoria 
Station, 1d. Naval Exhibition and Chancery Lane, 2d. Naval 
Exhibition and Liverpool Street, 3d. 


Unrivalled attractions, and the following are some of the 
principal features—- 

Arctic Relics, Arts Gallery cont: aining gz one of the finest col- 
lections ever got together—Historical Collections of Models 
of Ships of War and Mercantile = ne—Full-size Sols Is of 
H.M.S. Victory and Eddystone Lighthouse, 
burning the most powerful light im_ the 
Ordnance Guns of 57 tons and 110 tons—Mac + 
Torpedoes — Exbilntion of Diving, &c.—La long by 
15) ft. wide, on which Mimic Combats between | Mode Is of two 
Modern Battle-ships will take place, and Illustrations of Sub- 
marine Mining, &c., will be given “Nautical Dis splays in the 





at 


on which will be 
world 


Monster 








Arena—Performances by the Sons of Neptune Opera Com- 
pany — Aquatic reworks — Balloon Ascents— Monster Ice- 
berg, containing realistic Arctic Scenery; and Panorama of 


Magniticently Illuminated (thousands 
Lighting by James Pain and 


RN. 


Trafalgar — Grounds 
of coloured hghts)—Decoratic 
Sons, 


Hon. Sec., Captain A, JEPHSON, 





D ALMAINE and CO. — PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. Absolute Sale, 50 percent. discount, Ten 
years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 
Y 17 Class 4 guineas. | Class 7, eas, 
20 zuineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 


American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month. 
[ilustrations and particulars post free.—T. DALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 104 Years), #1, Finsbury Pavement, London, 


Me WM ut EINEMANN LIST. 
- 
(JHE LITTLE MANX NATION. 


CAINE, Author of “ The Bondman,” Crown avo, 
cloth ; paper. 


MPERIAL 
of Fact and Character. 
Edition, revised, crown svo, 
PRINCE BISMARCK 
this book masterly. 





’S 





By HALL 
28.6d.,paper, 3s. 6d., 
GE RM. ANY 

By SIDNE Y 
2s, 6d., cloth; 24., paper 
‘I consider the different chapte rs of 


A Critical Study 
WHITMAN. New 





A NOVEL OF THE SEASON, 
MEA CULPA : A Woman’s Last Word. By 
HENRY HARLAND (Sidney Luska), Autnor of “ As 
It Was Written.” In3 vols, 
Times.—* There 1s no denying its cleverness; it is the 
very reverse of conventional, The author sometimes in his 


social touches reminds us of About yand it W wuld be dificult 
tu say anything more flattering. 

A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL. 
THREE MISS KINGS. _ By 


AMBRIDGE, Author of * A Marked Man.” C 





ADA 


Th 

rown &VO, 
are surprises and clever situations. The 
hes in its charming study of the 
deserves to find many readers 


“There 
attraction, however, 
girls.... The story 


se Rien in. 
chief 
three 
here.” 


EDITED BY 


Been cnr enn ATION AL ARY, 
2s. 6d. paper, 


EDMUND GOSSE. Eacli Vol. loth 
FOOTSTEPS OF F ATE. By LOUIS 
COUPERUS. Translated from the Dutch by Clara Bell 
“A remarkable Dutch novel, Its beauty 1s beyo nd 
It seems to give promise of a new idealism.’ 
Volumes Published, 
(Bjérnson). 
JEAN (De Maupassant). 


ICE (Franzos). 
YE HAVE THE LIGHT (Tolstof). 


Valdé 
"HEINEMANY, 21 


ee 


Star. 
expression. 
IN GODS WAY 
AND 


PIERRE 





, Be dford Street, W.C. 


NOV ELS. 


o 
Ww. 


London: 


N EW and POPULAR 
PUBLISHED by HURST and BLACKETT. 
Now ready at all the Libraries 
A MOORL AND IDYL. By ALGERNON GISSING, 
Author of “A Village Hampden,” “ Both of this Parish,” 


&ec, 3 vols, 

HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER, 
3 vols, 

A ytd EST OF TARES. 


By PAUL WARREN. 


By VERE CL AVERING, 








Author of “A Modern Delilah.” “ Barcaldine,” & 2 VK 

A Liki S DEVOTION, By L ADY VIRG INTA SAN. 

ERS, A “A Bitter Repentance.” 3 vols. 

THE: HERMIT OF CRIZEBECK. By. HENRY 
CRESS WELL, Auth wv of“ A Modern Greck Heroine,” ” A 
al Widow,” &« vo 

A LADY OF ‘MY OWN By HEI, EN PROTHE RO 
r WIS, Author of “ Her Heart's Desire 3 
London: HURST BLACKETT, Limite di, "3, Great 


and 


arlborough Street. 





Ww A ‘T IS YOUR CRE: 
Send name and county to Cl 
OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 7 
rRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of nusband 
und wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 
plates engraved in mediwval and modern styles. Signet rings, 
Is-carat, from 42s.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

STATIONE RY * aarreom of BEST QUALITY Paper 

and SQUARE EN ES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 

Crest or Address, No c as for engraving steel die, Wedding 

Invitation Cards. A card plate and 50 best Visiting 

Cards, 2s. 8d.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver Cranbourn 
Street (corner of St. Martin’s Lane), London, W 


and MOTTO ? 
"3 Heraldic 

















EVERY DE fis IPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Jilustrated Lists Free 
__179, ew Bond Street, Ww. 
I ANOS.— —l5s. per Month, Three - Years’ 


System. Become the property of the hirer if the pay- 
ments are keptup, There is no other house in London that 
offers such really good panos at 15s. per month on the three 
years’ system as the Manufacturers, THOMAS OETZMANN 
and CU., 27, Baker Street, 





YAYLOR’S CIMOLI T E is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
xperienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stamps, MOST INVALUABLE. 


J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
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SUMMER Gan a E OF TRAINS TO SCOTLAND BY THE 
MAIL ROUTE, 


EST COAST ROYAL 








] 


nAILWAy, 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST 
| TRAINS 


Beez TON.—FREQUENT 


ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED EXP Y a Be RVICE From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
FROM LON: ON TO THE HIGHLAND RA VAY AND Also Trains in connection from Kensington (A idivon Read), 
THE CALLANDE tA AND OBAN LI NE | aie ip First Class Da) ts to Brighton every Weekday 


NEW AFTER) 
INDON AND ¢ 


AND 

RAILWAYS. — The fox 
WLRATED TRAIN SER 
by all trains 


GLASGOW. 


L° ONDON 
4 CALEDONIAN 
TION AL AND ACUCEI 
operation ; Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class 

WEEKDAYS, 























0 a EXP RE SS 38 WITH DINING 8 


NORTH-WESTERN 


VICE 18 now in 








| From Victoria lv a.m, , fare 1 including Pu sean ar. 
First Class Day Tickets to br 





ALOONS Cheap 10s. 6d, hton every 
| Saturday, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pay ben, 
, | Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton ¢ ev) Sumelay 
AND From Victoria 10.45 acm, and 12.15 pm. Fare I 
wing ADDI Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains, 


ASTINGS STr. LEONARDS, BEXHILL 



































Leave r iA and EAST Bot RNE, Every Weekday, Cheap Fast 
: : ‘ F f F i onde lure 
Louion amamamjiam pm pmipm pm) pm! pm [n't. | Trains from Victoria, &10 a.m, and 9.55 a.m. ; London Bridge, 
1 t ) 157 1510 01030 2 0 7308 On Se § w iw o | 5am. and 9.55 a.m. ; New Cross, &10 aim. and 10 an East 
‘ tee noon 6 iat * ay bs = ;. % Croydon, 8.30 a.m, and 10.2% a.m. ; Kensington. Addison Rond), 
Edinbro’ | | v0 am. calling at West Brompton, Chelsea, and Battersea 
[Pr St.) 8555 50 6 30 —|6 50 9 atte ge | from Clapham Junction 815 and 10.10 a.m, Returning by any 
St.) 35558 3%) - bo 9 3712 22 
‘laae Train the same day. 
Cargce 25 3g | lo wi2e7 Eve Sunday Special Fast Trains from London Bridge, 
(Central) 3: ll 0 A wm » N12 27 ~ : ~ 
enock ame a 75 — fot 1 40 1% am.: New Cross, 0.30a.m,; Victoria, 9.25 a.m Kensington 
oe a“ lee a | ( (Addison Road), #10 am.; Clapham Junction, oa. > and 
> ooo ig } ‘ fast Croydon, #50a.m, Returning by certain Evening Trains 
er | same day onl) 
sade Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., and 63, 
i 
Aberdeen 8 : 20 - “ 2 3 
Inverness - 6 9 6 alo woul & —!2 49 oF Si 8 | TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Every WEEKDAY 
Dining Saloons for Ist Class passengers are run on the (except Bank Holiday, Ai “« 2), CHEAP FAST TRAINS 
2 p.m. express from London to Glasgow. by the New Direct Route, fre Victoria, ’30acm. ; Kensington 
The %) pam. express from Euston to Perth will run from | (Addison Road),9.10 a gag at Clapleim Junetion; from 
July o Aug. IL inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights London Bridge, 9.30 a, Filey OED neat East Croydon, Returning 
oneeetedh. The Highland Company willtake this train forward ‘rain same da 
specially from Perth in advance of the Mail, s0 as to reach RY SU NDAY. “CHEAP RETURN TICKETS by all 
Inverness at 10.40 a.m, Trains from Victoria, Clapham Junction, London Bridge, 
* On Saturday nights the 8.50, 9, and 10 p.m. trains from New Cross, Forest Hill, Norwood Junction, and East Croydon. 


Euston do not convey passengers to stations marked * (Sunday 


morpings in Scotland). 
—The 8 p.m. yee berate Express and the 
run every n except Saturdays), The 





s pn. 





run specially to Perth and [Inverness on Saturday night, 
8 to 
advance for Perth and the 


fhe 8 p.m. express will be divided from Aug. 


relief train being run in 





Returning by any Train sume day 






Special Day Return Tickets, 10s., 73., 34, 6d 
12 night train will |} ._ ~ - — 
express will ’ . som aa io Ph 
Aug. PARIS. SHORT EST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Aug. 10,2 Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
Aigliand Special press Day Service (Weekdays and Sundays). 









Line, a qnvenemingeai — 
On Saturdays, passengers by the 10.30 a.m. and 2 pn London to Paris (0 &2C on. P aris to London (1 & 2 Class). 

trains from London are not conveyed beyond Perth by the Vv = i rag 

Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the Cale- ICLor dep, a.m, Paris i 1 9 inthe 

donian Railway London. Bridge » 9am. London Bridge arr. 7 p.m, 
Carriages with Lavatory Accommodation are run on tie § arr. 6.50 p.m, Victoria 7pm 

principal express trains between London and Scotland, with “ 

out extra charge. The Morning Departure from London will on July 17, 18 


Improved Sleeping-Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, 
Edinbureh, 


are run on the Cae trains between London, 






19, 20, a See 31 be postponed until 11.50 a.m., arriving in 


Paris 9.40 p.t 


Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, Perth, and Aberdeen, Extra The Morning Departure from Paris will on July 17, 18, and 
charge, 5s. ach berth. 31 be postponed until 11.45 a.m,, arriving in London 9.50 p.m, 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays —_—_———_ - —_ 
excepted) at 6.20 pam, from July 13 to Aug. 10, inclusive, fur | Improved Express Night Service (Weekdays and Sundays), 
the conveyance of horses and private carriages only to all = is 

A special carriage for the conveyance of | ondon to Paris (1. 2,3 Class), Paris to London (1, 2,3 Class). 





parts OF Scotland, 
Wt 


dogs wi attached to this train. 


ri 
Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool Manchester, 


and other towns will connect with the above tra 


SUMMER SERVICE OF TRAINS TO 


GLASGOW.—A new Express, with Dining Saloons for First 
Euston 





ass Passengers attached, now leaves 
for Glasgow, arriving in that city at IL pan. 
by ‘this train can reach walabarsn 
3.5 a.m.,and Inverness at 6, 30% 












INVERNESS DPD HIGHL AND LINE. 
xpress will leave Euston at 7.30 p.m, 
July und running (Saturdays : 





Tuesday, Aug. Hl, for Perth and the Highland 
Highland Railway Company 
inverness (due 1040 a.m.) in 


Spm. Express from Eu«t 


advance, 


fhe 8 p.m. Highland ani Abe rdeen Express ist unning every 
also on Sunday 
advance at 


and 
will 


week night (except Saturdays) 


Aue. 3 to Aug. 10 a relief train be run in 





at 10.50 p.m., Aberdeen at 


~A Special 
, commencing Monday, 
and Sundays excepted) until 


will take this train forward to 
throughout, 





Victor dep. 4.50 pan, Paris dep. 850 pom, 
tomtom Bridge - 9 pa. London Bridge arr. 7.400.m, 
Pa arr. 8.0 aan.) Victorim 9» 7 AID. 
SCOTLAND. Fares—Single, First 31s. 7d., Second 2% id., Third 18s, 7d, 
Return, First 58s, 3d. Second 42s, 3d, —— a 





Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent &e 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


QouTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZER- 
h AND, &e. 


Tourists’ Tickets are is “+ «| enabling the holder to visit 
the principal places of interest on the Continent. 


station at 
Passengers 


Night 


all 

Line, The | ; 

of the - . 

[Por FULL PARTICULARS see Time-Books, 
Tourist Programmes, and Handbills, to be obtained 

at the Stations, the following Branch OMices, where 

, naiso be obtained: West-End General OMces, 2 


From 


nnd at 





7.55 p.m. for Perth and Inverness, | me Sime - : Ne Bn 
A vew train at 9p.m.is now running for Edinburgh, Perth, Circus, , gor amd 8, Gear trates tunes 
Aberdeen, and the Southern portion of the Highland Line. p SPURS | a rs sn “OMe 142, Strand aula co, 
GOUROCK AND THE CLYDE.—The 4&.50p.m. from Euston, ' ens) See Sen os Sere cat oteen’ Meneses 
due at Gourock 8a.m.,, Will be found the most convement train (By Order) A. SANLE, Secretary and General anager, 
from London — — 
NORTH OF a ELAND, VIA CARLISLE, STRANRAER, 
AND LARNE.—Daily Service is now in operation to Belfast 


and the North of Ireland, via Carlisle, 8 
Passengers leaving London (Euston) at 
excepted), and at 12 night (Saturdays 
arrive in Belfast at lOa.m 
Saloons are run on the & p.m. Express, 
For further p articninrs sec the dae yg 
i FiINvLAY, General Manager, L. & 
THOMPSON, General Manager, 


duly Ta. 


GR mate 


EAST E RN 


SEASIDE. 
An ACCEI ATE Dane lat BOveED SU 
of FAST T is RUNNING to 
LOWESTOF CR OME R Sot RHE ND-ON-SEA, Clacton-on 





n-on-Naze Hs 

































‘iranraer, and Larne. 
& pom, 
and Sundays excepted), 
and 4.15 p.m, respectively. 
Time Bills. 


Cale an in Railway. 
RAILWAY. 


MMER SERVICE 
YARMOUTH, 










PLEASURE CRUISES 


(Saturdays 








TO THe Rg OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN hy the 
Sleeping ENT COMPANY'S STEAM-SHIPS 
t ‘HIMBOR AZO 3847 tons register, and 
GARKON 76 tons regis ter, 
. Railway. ing London 
JULY 23, for 27 Days. | AUG. 5, for 23 Daya, 


Calling at Leith two days later 

The Steamers will be navigated through the “ Inner Lead 

e., inside the Fringe of Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus 
securing smooth water, and on the first trip the North 
Cape wi be reached while the sun is above the horizon at 
midnigh 
| The HIMBOR AZO and GARONNE are fitted with electric 
rot and cold tmaths, &e, 





| light, electric bells, 








Sea, Walt arwich, Dovercourt, Felixstowe, Managers, F. Green and Co., 13, Fenchurch Avenue 
Aldeburgh, Southwold, and Hunstanton, - - | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co.,5, Fenchureh Avenue, London, 
TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY K.C. For Passage apply to the latter firm, or to West End 
TICKETS, at REDUCED FARES, ¢ y ali Trams | Avents, GRINDLAY and Co., 55, Parliament Street, S.W. 
from Liverpool Street ; TATIONS 
and EAST LONDON nee Fee | — 
as from Liverpool Str eet, | r IY 7 ‘ 
EAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, &e. | M oR £8. .8 A B.D. 
sou THE ND-ON- SE A and BU NH AM ON-CROUCH, 28. 6d., | 4 For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adincent to Monaco, is 
DAILY, from LIVERPOOL STR and all Stz ations on | one of the most quict, charming, and interesting of spots on 
Enfield, Walthames tow, Houghton, Wonlwic h, and North | the Mediterranean sea-coast, The Principality las a tropical 
L ndon- Lines, THROUGH Excursion Tickets are also issued vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered hy the 
from Yong y ME TROPOL It AN LINE sea-breezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand ; the 
"LACT( WALT‘ nd HARWICH, “4s From LIVER Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and 
POOL STRE T, on Sundays at 910 a.n.,and on Mondays at there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
8.25 an. - every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
London, July 1891. Ww. Bint, General Manager. in England, 
= . spittin eeaaamnbeinaiina Monaco is the only sea-hbathing town on the Mediterranean 
, vr or ek tae i) ra coast which offers to its visitors the same anusements as the 
( \HEAP CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS. Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts 
By the Harwich route. Brussels vid Antwerp, and back, | Venetian Fétes, &c. 
294.; the Ardennes, 35s.: Holland, 24s.; the Rhine, 44s, od, There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
Switzerland, 97s., &c. Through carriages from Liverpool | the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its speci! 
Street Station at 8 p.m.; Birmingham (New Street), 4 p.m.; | fascinationsand attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
Manchester (London Road), 3 p.m.; Doncaster, 4.52 p.m. (in | and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of ey ery 
connection with Express Trains from the Midland he North, | kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restor 
and Scotland) srun direct to Harwich (a dining now runs | tion of health, 
between Donenster F ch). The G. E. R. Co.'s As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco ocenpics the first pinee 
leave for ANTWERP 2 RDAM every weckday; | among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
the G.S.N. Co.'s ss. for HAMBURG Tvesdays, Fridays, and on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
Saturdays; and Wilson’s line ss, for NORWAY e sry Friday | elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
in July and August. Read “ Walks in Holland,” Ww alks in it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
the Ardennes,” and the G.E.R arias Guide to the Con- | most frequented by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco 
sinent, fully ‘illustrated, price 6d, each, by post 8d. Guides, | and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
Timebooks, and information at 61, Regent St., W., or of the | only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 


, Liverpool St. Stat on, EC, 


Continental Manager 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
pours to WEST COAST 
ETEL 





of NORWAY and to ST. P 
and cheapest route. The First-class 
and ST. ROGNVALD LEAVE L 
for TWELVE-~DAY CRU ool S on 
Aug. &® Au 15 22; 


CHRISTIAN! A, 
particulars and 


and RG TORDS 






ABERDEEN 









he 


Nice, 








U c ERN E. _ Hote Is Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service. 
HAUSER FRERES, Props rietors. 


ASSURANCE WITHOUT A 
MIDDLEMAN. 


quickest 
SUNNIVA 












LIFE 





had 





W. A. Malcolm, 102, Queen Victoria Street, : Sewell and Saving to the assured at least One Shilling in every Pound 
Crowther, 18, Cocks spur Street, Charing C F hos, paid in sbremiums. Apply to the 

Cook and Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., andalll George LONDON ASSOCTATION, 
Hourston, 64, Constitution Street. Leith; and ¢ aries Merry- 81, King Willlam Street, London, E.C. 


lees, Northern Steam Wharf, Aberdeen. 


Established 1806. Funds in hand, £40000, 
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Pour Solid Stiver Salt Cellars, in best Morocco 
Case, " 


A Large Azsortment in Stock. 
Best < 





Best quality Elect ro-plated Sugar Basin 
Silver, 38s. 
= 


and Tongs, 10s. 6d. 





LTIES 


Solid Silver National Spoon 
(for 





Illustrated Cata- 
logue of all the 
Latest Novelties, 
post free all over 
the world. 





,uality Electro-Plated Butter Dish, 21s, 


GODWIN & SON,304, High Holborn, London. 


(Established 1801.) 


St. George and the Dragon. 
odd collections) of Spoons of National devices, 9s, 







Sohd five r Candlestick, 6in. 
Best Electro- 


IN S 






A Large Assortment 





Half West End 
prices, vide Court 

Cireular. 
Old Gold and Silver 
taken in exchange. 



















ILVER 





Solid Silver Napkin Ring, 8s. 6d 
Beaded edgcs. 





Sterling Silver Sugar Bowl, in best 
M ooh than 
loch Pe £7 10s. 
, £5 5s. te . 4 10s. 
Plated, 35s. Best quality Electro. Plated Lemon Dishand Saw, 21s, plain Tongs. 2 15s. 


Exactly cama ons First Avenue Hotel. ; 





9? HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS JULY 18, 1891 


FOREIGN > ; luncheon the King of Italy proposed the health of Queen of the bacillus, gradually paralysing and destroying it, owing 
Victoria in graceful terms, and, allnding to the historical to its antiseptic properties. ‘The new method has been 
friendship of Great Britain and Italy, said the Italian nation tried successfully for two years, and French doctors speak 
joined with him in wishing prosperity to the English people. favourably of it. The substance used being quite harmless, 
Captain Ranson replied in felicitous language, and expressed experiments may be made without danger, and there ought to 
full confidence that the cordial relations between the two _ be no difficulty in ascertaining whether Dr. Lannelongue’s cure 
countries would be in the future what they had beenin the past. _ be really as effective as it is represented to be. 


It is no exaggeration y the recently the eyes of 
Europe have been fixed uy Inglay rhe visit of the 
German Emperor to this count nd t splendid reception 
extended to him, have attraeted ie attention of all 
Continental politicians and rnalists, who were anxiously 
ihall speech : for it ; . ‘ 
Phe se speeches have been much commente d on in Germany,and It is not unlikely that a great strike of railway men may 
irinterestand  COMsidered as bearing greater significance than the compliments goon take place in France; but it will not affect the passenger 
er celle OS Ne ee Bat — we before traffic, as it will be limited, at least, so it appears, to the men 
: wad ae German Press had been made acquaint d with Sir James employed in the workshops as engineers, fitters, and others. 
ergusson’s plain ar 


occasion Of his 


-ourse, The national féte of July 14 has been celebrated throughout 
away France, when the usual festivities took place, and a number of 
are Very ghastly accounts of the execution by electricity of decorations were bestowed on functionaries and others, whose 
t four men who had been lying in Sing-Sing prison under sen- names have been gazetted, according to custom, in the Journal 
tence of death have been telegraphed from New Ye ( Officiel, A further list of nominations and promotions will be 
Europe ‘e are told that the four men died painlessly l published shortly. 
nstar plication of the ‘trie current - 


ny ~ 
cially after the scandalous bungling which The Jewish question in Russia is not quite so simple 
xecution of Kemmler. There are, however, as some people imagine. It is easy, no doubt, to say that the 

New York that things did not pass off Jews who are compelled to leave Russia should go to Palestine, 

d: but,as those who witnessed the scene and thus to m ike free with part of the Sultan’s dominions, 

impossible to tell what really did But, by reasoning in this-manner, people are reckoning without 

nts, is beyond doubt, and that is their host. It now happens that. the Turkish Government is 

ry ugly word to designate execution of opinion that there is ‘already a sufficient Jewish population 

isa clumsy and unscientific in Palestine, and setsits face against the immigration of Jews. 

y not felt. rders have been received at Beyrout and Jaffa not to allow 

tish Behring Sea Commissioners, Sir George Baden- \ to disembark, unless they are going as pilgrims to 
Dawson, have left Ottawa for Vancouver, Jerusalem and give a formal undertaking not toremain in the 

to be met on July 16 by the Admiral com- Holy City. From this, it is plain that the problem is becoming 

ific equ vulron, who was to convey them to the a most‘ difficult one to solve. In most European countries the 

‘The Commissioners are expected to be about Jews cannot hope to settle on account of the glut in the labour 

1 their mission of inquiry, but experts declare market. Now Palestine, which was supposed to be reserved 
» to be able to make a thorouch for their raee,jis forbidden to them, and there seems to be only 





arrive too ii 
id that the Commissioners ought tohavegone to one placé open to the Jews at present—the Argentine. ‘This, 
in May: but it should be remembered again, may possibly be closed to them. Are the Jews destined 

d been instituted in May, and that the to colonise Africa? It would almost seem to be the case, 

ingland as soon as they we re appointed, after all. 

The Dutch Ministry resigned on July 8, and the Queen- 
Regent has had several consultations with M. Heemskerk, the 
former Prime Minister,on the subject of the formation of a 


; Dr. Koch's remedy for tuberculosis having proved a failure, 
[t should be ad hat certa ; 1 organs, 41 Ne it is to be hoped that Dr. Lannelongue’s cure may turn out to 


r t I ' t P ¢ be a more valuable discovery than the famous lymph of sie apie new Cabinet. It is not known yet whether these consultations 
sUSssia LO CONCIU wn I . nad re the adhesio ( so much has been heard. Dr. Lannelongue, who is one of the ’ 


it of the smafler Europe tal but . fi ?s i 3 most distinguished French surgeons, has recently made to the have had any result. 7 = 
not seem lil ely to fi much favour i nee, a eno Academy of Medicine of Paris a most interesting communica- . 
Russia that pay sige » not appear to be sha by tion in regard to his new treatment of tuberculosis. There is Her Majesty's ship Thrush sailed for Engiand on July 13, 
the more serious of the Pres no secret, no mystery about it. Dr. Lannelongue states that from Halifax, with Prince George of Wales on board. On the 
chloride of zine is fatal to microbes, and that its application Sunday evening the crew were ordered up on deck and informed 
On July 7, at Venice, the King and Quee f Italy, » internally or externally cireumscribes the action of the tubereu- that the Prince’s cabin had been entered and his Royal High- 
Duke of Genoa, and ¢ talian Ministers of rine and of losis bacillus,and, by narrowing the base of its action, ultimately ness’s watch stolen. ‘The men all pleaded that they were 
} 


Finance were entertained at luncheon on board eads to its disappearance. In other words, the new remedy, innocent, and tow man declared themselves ready and willing 


by the officers of the Britis diterranean Squadron, fter applied tothe tissues, cicatrises them and neutralises the action to be searched. The watch was not found. 





PETER ROBINSON,| N!CHOLSON’S 


BEGS RESPECTFULLY TO ANNOUNCE HIS 


NOW PROCEEDING 
ANNUAL SUMMER SALE And will continue during JULY. 


QIVMPORTANT REDUCTIONS 
in all 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, } gies evartments 


256 TO 262, REGENT ST., 
NOW PROCEEDING. ot TE Mantles, 


Costumes, 
Silks, 
Dresses, 
Millinery, 
Underclothing, 


DETAILED CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. {| “jy (OV PUMP \ ) m2 cerry, ronnie 


Jor Ladics’ wear of 





AT THE 


The Surplus portions of the vast and choice Stocks 





will be very considerably reduced. 

















the most fashionable 


characte r, at remarke- 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 4 My ce tr 


THE ANNUAL SALE OF THE SEASON’S SURPLUS 
STOCK WILL BE CONTINUED DURING THE — : Pict ale 
MONTH OF JULY. , INE SQW 


WEW JACKET, £1 Ss. 6d. SEFTON, 1} Guineas. 


| In Black and Navy Blue Vicuna Serges, faced Stylish three-quarter Cape, in new Faced 
closed, £1 8s, Gd, Four sizes, 1} Guineas. 
are now making further reductions in MADE -UP COSTUMES, CLOAKS, | 
EVENING DRESSES, and CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


A special lot of OSTRICH FEATHER BOAS, in Grey and Natural Colours, | NICHOLSON’S ( $T. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, CHEAPSIDE, 
all at 10s. 6d., original price 29s. 6d. | | AND PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


About two hundred dozen 4 and 6 Button FRENCH KID GLOVES, in Dark | 


Colours, at Is. 9d. per pair; and PARIS TAN SUEDE MOUSQUETAIRE, in | 


em tram. SULPHOLINE LOTION 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. Clears the Skin in. Sun, Wind, or Sea. 








Illustrated Cataloques Post Free. 
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ELLIS’S 
= TABLE 
= WATERS. 


SOLE ADDRESS: 


R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN. 

















OBITUARY. 
ORFEUR CAVEN 
K.C.S.[L., whose 
Ditton, 


GENERAL SIk 

General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, 
at his residence, St. Aubyns, Long 
porn Oct. &, 1820, the son of Mr. 
ous . his wife, danghter of Mr 
ourt, Kent. This dis 1 officer 

d saw much service. He 
le of Maharajpore (severely 
killed, mentioned in 
campaign (act 
and breve 


1850 ;. a 


llipuisiie 
combe, an 
paign, at the batt 
amy) itated, 
bronz 


charger 
» star) ; Sutle) 
wounded, medal, 
of Nepalese Mission 


ouery 
military 
Jan. 26, 1857, frustrated 
Fort William, and 
r of Cc 
uding the 


Governor-General on 
the mutineers to seize 
Mutiny exercised the powe 
Fort William and Calcutta, incl 
peace of the city, the carrying out of 
rec f tr from Eng 
and we 


land, 
munded ; 


1on oO OOps arriving 


hospitals for the sick 


Morning 


OLDFIELD 
RAVE? \ 


YCEUM Saturday 
4 THE BELLS VANE 
t iw 


t bb 
at 
pone E GALL BE R Y Grandest Collection of 
Sena we itl ew he ¢ ne 
‘ ‘ DOLE \ ‘ " 
EDWIN LONG. IA ed rive 
ON VIEW N i 
ad 
ALLISON and CO., REGENT HOUSE, 
N I t SALE 
ENCED 
» DEVARTMENTS 


GENT STREET 
, STREET W 
(jHocoLaT MENIER. 
Awarded 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS 
({HOCOLAT MENTER in 


PACKETS 


4-1b. and 34-lb 


| 
Bit \KP AST, 
NCTHIEON, and SUPPER 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 
where 


( ‘HOCOLAT MENIER, 


Sold Ey 


Hines Carters 


BRIGHT METAL. 
BOX of FOUR 
lutely useless 
are offered, See the words 
* Hinde’s Patent” are on the 
box. Of all Dealers; or Sample 
Box, Seven Stamps, 
HINDE’S, LIMITED 
(London) KRTROPOLLTAN 
Wonks, BIRMINGHAM. 





SIXPENCE the 


Imitations abs 











THE RACES, — 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition, 
New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


NEGRETT!I & ZAMBRA, 


OrTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


AGH, 


death occurred 
Surrey, 
James Gordon Cavenagh, by 
Odiarne Coates, of 
was educated at 
was in the Gwalior Cam- 
woul 
des 
ion of Budeliwal, 
t-major); po 
representative of 
the design of 
throughout the 
ymmand over the 
preservation of the 
all arrangements for the earl, 
and the supervision Le 
performed tie 





ro THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C, 


Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street: 
Photographic Stadio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


Nevrettl and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- 
ments, 1200 Engravings, price 5s, 6d. 

Telephone No. 6583. 
Telegraphic Address ; “ Negretti,” 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 
CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Sampies and Price Lasts po ~ Sree, also ¢ 
Lanens, Collars, Shirts, &c. 
Embrowered Han — re > iefs, from 
Da. th) BOs. 
Chiidren’s -. 13 Rometiiched ~- 
Ladies + 32 too . Hee 
Gents .. - 383 | Gents. - 


ROBINSON E CLEAVER, BELFAST. | 


London, 


S 
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dnties of Governor of the Straits Settlements 1859 to 1867 ; 
received the thanks of the Governor-General of India, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. and the Secretary of State for 
India. Sir Orfeur married, Sept, 7, 1842, Elizabeth Marshall, 
daughter of Mr. James R. Moriarty. 
THE DOWAGERK LADY MONSON, 

» Right Hon. Theodosia, Dowager Baroness Monson, died at 
Malvern Wells on July 3. Her Ladyship was born in 1803, the 
hter of Major Latham Blacker, of Newent, in 
by Catherine, his wife, daughter of 
and Colonel Maddison, of Lincolnshire. She married, June 21, 
1832, Frederick John, fifth Baron Monson (who died on 
October 1841), but had no issue. ‘The title of Monson is now 
merged in the Viscounty of Oxenbridge. 


son, 
deplored. 


Mr. 


July 7, was 


1805, the 
wife, 
married, in 


Green The 
Addis- 
left ] youngest daug 
io ett leg “1 "| 
led, lel a the county of Gloucester, 

atches, , and 
danger- 
itical charge 


LADY FLORENCE ENID WYNDHAM QUIN, 
Lady Florence Enid Wyndham Quin, whose death is announced, 
was the eldest danghter of the Earl of Dunraven and Mount- 
by Florence Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Lord Charles 
unox Kerr, and had only just completed her twenty-first 
having been born June 13, 1870, Lord Dunraven has no 


garrison of 


The 


year, 


Charles Gurney. 
near 
son of the late Mr. 
daughter of the Rev. Walter 
1829, 
and sister of the late Sir W. ¢ 
had issue. 
served as High Sheriff for that county in 
Deputy Warden of Stannaries. 


his residence, 


King George of Greece will take 
Bains, afterwards proceeding to Copenhagen, and on his return 
taying for some time in Berlin and Vienna. 
Duchess 
Empress of Germany, arrived on July 11 at Potsdam on a visit 
to her second daughter, Princess Leopold of Prussia. 
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his issue consisting of three daughters. the eldest of 
whom was the young lady whose early death is so deeply 


MR, CHARLES GURNEY. 

D.L., of Trebursye, Cornwall, died at 
Launceston, July 7. Ile was born in 
Gregory Gurney. ly Maria, his 
Burne, of Lifton, Devon ; 
danghter of Dr. Croyndon Rowe, 
Rowe, Chief Justice of Ceylon, 
and DL. for Cornwall, 
ISS], and was a 


Maria, 


Mr. Gurney was a J 


the waters at Aix-les- 


Adelaide the mother of the 


of Schleswig, 








BRIDES’ BOUQUETS from - 20s. * FLORISTS 
DRAWING ROOM BOUQUETS ym 21s. WW 
BRIDESMAIDS’ BOUQUETS so» 10s. 6d HER 
BASKETS sisi! from 108. Bd. MAJESTY. 
WREATHS & CROSSES 

jrom 108. Bd. 4 


Special Attention 





SPECIALITE 


TABLE DECORATIONS, 
BALL ROOM DECORATIONS, 


Our own Original Designs. 
Estimate before 


given to shading 
colours im every 


arrangement, 


Ash for irdering ciscwhere, 


i783, REGENT STREET, w. 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., 


LIMITED 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R. H. THE PRINCE a WALES. 
“CLUB” 


“SWIFT” 
cCcCyvcLeEe Ss. 


cyvoLeEes. 


“The Leading Machines,” Workmanship, 


Best Quality and 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
Any Machine supplied on gradual 
payments, 


London: 15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct 
Manchester : 9, Victoria Buildings. 
WORKS COVENTRY. 


LADIES TRAVELLING, 


Visiting the Seaside, playing Tennis, or otherwise exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun and heated particles of dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


most cooling, soothing, healing, and refreshing for the face, hands. 
and arms. It eradicates Sunburn, Freckles, Tan, Redness and 
Roughness of the Skin, soothes and heals all Irritations, Insect 
Stings, Spots. Eezema, &c., produces soft fair skin and a lovely 
delicate complexion. Bottles, 4s. 6d. ; Half-Bottles, 2s, 3d, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


whitens the teeth and prevents and arrests 
the gums, and sweetens the breath. 
2s. 9d, per Box. 

Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for Rowlands’ articles, and 
avoid cheap imitations. 


Dentifrice, 
strengthens 


or Pearl 
their decay, 


Cleave r 
AJ uvenia Seap| 


MARVELLOUS EFFECT ! 
PRESERVES AND REJUVENATES THE ‘COMPLEXION. 


22()() TO BE GIVEN AWAY IN PRIZE3.—Send stamped and directed 
£2 envelope to 33, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, for } articulars. 
R. REDWOOD’S REPORT. 


The ingredients are perfectly pure, 
HIGHLY of THEM 

The Soap is PERFECTLY PURE and ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL. 

JUVt&NIA SOAP is entirely free from any colouring matter, and contains 
about the smallest proportion possible of water. We consider this Soap fully qualified 
to rank amongst the F{RST of or SOAPS.—T Repwoop, PhD, FLC, 
F.C.S. ; T. Horne kepwoon, F.LC., F.CS.; A J. De.Haives, F.1LC., F.C.S. 





and WE CANNOT! SPEAK TOO 











TERE SUMMIT. DURING 16. GRCREES 


UNA 


‘BEST, PUREST, AND CHEAPEST OBTAINABLE. 
87, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W, 











| PENZIN E COLLAS.—FOR 


| PENZINE 


'COCKLE’S | 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR 





LIVER, 


( YOCKLE'S 


ANTIBIL 10U Ss PILLS. 


rOK 


( YOCKLE'S 
/ BILR, 


(yore KLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR INDIGESTION, 


PILLS, 


FOR HEARTBURN, 


THE MEXICAN 


( \OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its OniGinaL 
COLOUR, 

Jeing delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nor adye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DruG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 


GOUT CURED IN SIX DAYS, 


or immediate relief, by New System of Cure, hy HENRY T. 
LAIT, Author of the Successful Tres atment of Gout and 
Rheumatism. “Court Journal’ 
erndicate the disease from the 
and this is most effectually dune by 
two stamps to H. T. LALIT, Fressineticid, Harle 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


RFrre se 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


oe 


says: “Mr. Lait's aim is to 

system by removing the cause, 
his treatment.” Send 
ston, Norfolk 


WEDDING « and BIRTHDAY PRESE N TS 


RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY. 


a ba zos THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
LVER, ORMOLU, CHINA, OXIDIZED SILVEI 

POL (SHE D BRASS, and MOROCCO with SILVER MOUNTS, 

DRESSING g ASES. | DESP ATC Lf BOXES. 

IK WEL BO L 


| CASE ike oe SHES. 


18 EFUL, AND ELEGANT PIL SENTS 
~ And a large and choice Assortment © . 
VIENNESE, and P ARISI AN] NOVE LTIES, trom 5s to £5. 
r YRAVELLING D RESSING BAGS, 
With Hall-marked Sterling Silver ‘ieee Morocco, 
Russia, Crocodile, and Pigskin Leathers 
‘£30, to 


£5 5s., £10 10s., £15, £20, 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’ 


Ri Ns ane a de-Visite and Cabinet Portraits, 10s, 6d. to £5. 
NTAL AND PRE ATION ALBUMS, 
P HoTuGn XP H FRAMES and SCRE NS, Russinand Morocco 


ll sizes, to hold 2 to 12 Portraits, 


Le, “its, conoxer, cn MONOGRAMS 
v ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, 
ved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 
NOTE ?. APE RN and ENVELOPES, brilliantly iluwinated by 
hand 16.Goid, Bilvec, Bronze, and Colours. 
EF STAMPING, any ‘colour, ls. pet 100, 


£100, 


BEST REL! 
All the New ond Fashionable Note- Papers 
BALL PROGRAMMES, MENUS, and GUES DS, 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS and BOOK P LATER, 
A VISITING NAME-PLATE, elegantly Engraved, and 100 
superfine CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 


RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


PENZINE COLLAS. —FOR ARTISTS. 
A SPECIALLY GOOD MEDIUM FOR PAINTING 
on Silk, Satin, Gauze, Lincrusta, Wood, Canvas, Glass, 
Tapestry, Cards, Leather, &c. 


| ENZINE COLLAS.—Ask for “ Collas,” 
CLEANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES. 
REMOVES TAR, OLL, PAINT, GREASE, 
FROM FURNITURE, CLOTH, 





ART ISTS. 

A SPECIALLY GOOD MEDIUM FOR PAINTING 
on Silk, Satin, Ganze, Lincrusia, Wood, Canvas, Glass. 
Tapestry, Cards, Leather, &c. 


COLLAS.—Try ~ Collas.” 
See the word COLLAS onthe Label and Cap, 
Extra refined, nearly odourless. 

On using becoming « quite odour less, 


[RENZINE COLLAS, — Ask for 


Proparati. n,and take no ot ber. 
old ex ery where, 6d., 1s, and is 6d. per Botte, 
J. SANGER and SONS _489 Oxford Street W 


Agents 
FINE WHITE woop ARTICLES for 
tay ok yg BhNe, kc. Screens, Taies, Blottiag 
Books, Fi v Price © List post free. 
w MM. BAR WARD, 119 Edgware Road, Loaqaop, 





* Collas ” 
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WEAE AND LANGUOID FEELINGS, 


Nervous Exhaustion, General Debility, Weakness, Indigestion, Brain Fag, Nervous Dyspepsia, Torpid Liver, Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Kidney am &e., 
yield like magic to the marvellous healing properties of mild ak currents of Electricity, imperceptibly applied to the system by simply wearing 








| A BLESSING TO DELICATE WOMEN, | or 
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TESTIMONIALS. 
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 N \ 
This Belt 1s an improvement on the 











oy : ” 
I Owe my Life to You. “A Marvellous Result.” 
Dedility.—Mr. H. Rur.anp, Great Lumbago,—( Major) C. Huet, 69, Rue St. 
Sheiford; C ee, writes, March 10, 1891 : Vv iIncent, Antwerp, writes, March 29, | 
“ic is with a fee hing of deep gratitude 1891: “Tam happy to send you my best 
that I write to let you know the govd thanks for the Electropathic Belt you 
your Electropathic Belt has done me. I have procured me. I received it the day 
suffered with a very bad complaint, hefore yesterday ,at 9a.m., being crippled 
and had been doctoring for the last with lumbago, inanarmechair. I put it 
tweive months, but | am very glad to on immediately, An hour afterwardsI | 
guy your Belt has cured me, and if lw was able to get upand sit down without | 
tv say [ owe my hfe to you it would eatching hold of the armchair, and at | 
vuly be doing justice.’ night I could undress and lay myself | 


down. Yesterday I walked easily, and 

worked a little with a shovel in the 

IT RESTORES . garden, and to-day I am completely 

recovered from the lumbago that dis- 

IMPAIRED tressed me. It is indeed a marvellous 

VITALITY. result. Meanwhile, | have read with 

great interest your pamphlet on the 

i" , ‘ Mild Currents, and remain with kind 
Quite Cured in Six Weeks. regards.” 




















Mr C. ADAMS (address on application) 
writes April 10, i891: “On June 13, 1889, IT CURES 
I purchased one of your special Electro- 
pathic Belts for strain in the back G oO uw _ i 


through riding, which caused me severe 














continual pain. T only wore the Belt for Py 

SIX weeks. ane ic quite cured me. About “ After Suffering for Years.” 
six months afterwards 1 also purchased 2 
one of your special Hernia appliances, Sciatica.—‘ To colonials visiting the 
which for comfort and support I have old Country and others that are suffering 
never found its equal—in fact,the Hernia with Sciatica, 1, the undersigned, a 
has disappeared under its influence, I colonial resident for thirty years, am 


shall always be ready to answer any 
inquiries respecting the treatment I 
have undergone. | may add, my occn- 
pation necessitates a great de al of hunt- Ie onsider the Belts worth ten gag sthe 





t happy to say that one of Mr. Har- 
x, hep opathic Belts has cured me 
tica after suffering pain for years, 














ig and rough riding, and t found the money. Lewis J. GopFre Esq., 
reorpgpme sd Most Use ful a8 well as per- Sculptor, Chestnut Villa, Brodrick Road’ 
fectly safe Upper Tooting, March 3. 1891, 





galvanic couple of the celebrated Ger- 
man Professor Humboldt, It is exces- 
sively simple in its construction, very 
comfortable to wear, and from its con- 
stant action most efficacious as a self- 
generating reservoir of electricity It 
is entirely unique a8 a therapeutical 
adaptation of electricity, as it consists 
of a series of constant-current electric 
generators, which are in continuous 
action while the Belt is worn, It con- 
tains also all the essential elements of 
the dry compress, so well known and 
appreciated in hydropathic treatment, 
Acting, as it does, upon all the moat 
important organs of the body, it rarely 
fails to alleviate most of the ‘disorders 
re sulting from local or general debility, 

unpaired digestion, wer ak circulation, or 

efective organic action. 


IT CURES 


WEAK BACK. 


“Bearing-down pain and Sick 

















Headache.” 





Pains in the Back. Miss M.SANDWELI, 
9, Selborne Villas, Manningham, Brad- 
ford, writes, March 15, 1801: “Io am 
pleased to say that since wearing your 
Etectropatnic Belt my health is much 
better, and | have not felt any pain in 
my back, nor so muoh of the bearing- 
down pain, Tam also glad to say I have 
not had a sick headache. I feel very 
thankful indeed that I procured the 
Belt, and shall be pleased tu recommend 
16 te others. 
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“Relief from Pain.” 





Nervous Exhaustion chon 8. CAREY, 
Non il, ernsey, tes, March 2, 
sul: “Si Sain wearing your rE lectropathic 
Abdominal Belt for Nervous Exhaustion 
and sharp pains in the back through the 
region of the groin, 1 find that or 
general health has greatly improved, 
and during the first week 1 experienced 
feclings of buoyancy and elasticity, as 
wellas relief from pain, You are quite 
welcome to make use of this testimony 
as you think fit,” 


| 1+ Cures HYSTERIA. | 


“Tam a ‘ Perfect Wonder!'” 


Rheumatism.—Miss H. M. Gowan, 2, 
Keyford Terrace, Frome, writes, March 
14, 1891: “You will remember that on 
August 2, 1480, I came to you asa great 
sufferer from Rheumatism (for over 
twelve years), and you recommended an 
Electropathic Belt, which | purchased, 
and wore for ne arly a year, with wonder. 
ful results. |! was then again troubled 
with Imad attacks, when | wrote to you 
in July 1890, and asked if you would 
recommend a stronger Belt, which you 
did, and I purchased a No, 4, which I 
have worn daily up to six weeks azo 
with the greatest possibie henetit, 
having had no had attack throughout 
the time, even though the winter was 
most severe. I am so well that people 











think Tam a ‘perfect wonder:' I have 
recommended it to my friends far and 
near, and T could mention several who 
are wearing Electropathe Belts now, 
and who could not be without them,” 


MR. C. B. HARNESS, the President of the Institute, and the other officers of the Company, may be consulted free of charge on all matters relating to Health and the application of Curative Electricity, Call or write to the 


MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LTD., whes> only Address is the ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 











CONSULTATION FREE. 52, OXFORD ST LONDON: W. [ PAMPHLETS FREE. 








JUNO CYCLES very best. | 


| 
SOLE MAKERS; 
THE | 


METROPOLITAN | 
MACHINISTS 


CO., LTp, 
LISTS, over 100 
pages, POST FREE. 
Upwards of 50 

Patterns, 








JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cent, Cash Discount, or 21s. 
Monthly. 


75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. | 
Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 

SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 





= 
SAFETY. 


A superior é J’ Pen capable of writing 100 to 200 words 
with one dip of ink. 


THE COMMERCIAL PEN. 


For Fine Writing. 








schemm (COMMERCIAL PEN 


COINBURCH 





‘A luxury for the million,'’—Somerset Gazette. 


THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| OMACNIVENA CAMERON | 
EDINBURGH 





returned if, 





Sample Box of all the kinds 1/1 by Post. 





a ————<—- | ope ad. Ach 
ne every novelty 


6d and ls per Box at all Stationers. 33 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham. Estab, 1450. 


Telegrams: “* Period, Kirmingham.”’ 


ONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 


THE FLYING ‘J’ PEN. DIPLOMA MEDAL SYDNEY 4 


Recommended by 2839 Newspapers | « T E ({UN OF THE PERIOD. 


TRADE MARK. kG pb, 






With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 


shown, hasalways taken honours, Why buy from Deak 
| when you can buy it at half the price from the Maker? Any 
‘ The fastest pen we have ever used.’.- en #un sent on approval on receipt of P.0.0, 

on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target tris 
vice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revol 





his gun cocks it 


accidental discharge impossible. 


G E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 
Ie with Anson and Deel ley’a Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 


’ 0 ill. natic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect weapon ever placed 
Instead of a Quil the hands of the sportsman, The opening oft 


} and holts the triggers and tumblers aut matically, Proees 
; > FLYING from 20 to 40 guineas, A Special plain quality £16, Express 
SCOTCHMAN Rifles, from 12 guineas, The Gun of the Period,” wherever 


ra 


and remittance 


ra, embrac- 


in the trade.—G, E. LEWIS, Gup Maker, 





and 
a ¢ STHMA CURED by the “FRUNEAU 
REISE 6 Raa Sy tuve ioraeee MACNIVEN & CAMERON, Acne Pe ramen, ae binned tue 
Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle, WAVERLEY WORKS, FE DINBURGH. 1 mdon Agent: GAL ARIEL w Umer 49, Haymarket, London. 





BENSONS KEYLESS WATCHES. 


In Silver Cases. 


In Gold Cases. GUARANTEED FOR STRENGTH, ACCURACY, DURABILITY, AND 


msec: — BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Is fitted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout and 
strong KEYLESS Action, and is without doubt one of the best made, and far superior 
for Strength and Timeke2ping to ordinary Watches. 


The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well Made, either 
Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved 
all saris or Plain Polished, with Monogram 















All the Watches shown in this Advertisement arc 

gent Free ana Safe. at our risk, to all parts of 

the Worta, on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post 
Office Order, payable at Ge neral Post Office. 











OR IN SILVER CASES, £5. 






Engraved Free. 


PRICE £10, 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 





SPECIALLY NOTE 
That all these Watches are made on 
J W. BENSON'S INTERCHANGEABLE 


VALUE. 


In Gold Cases. 





SYSTEM, thus insuring perfect accuracy 
in each part, and in case of breakage cheap 
and efficient repair. 











Gold Allert Chains in a great vartety of 
paiterns to match, from 21 lbs, 
Nee 


I ilustrated Pamphlet, post free. 















For further particulars see Benson's Illustrated Book, containing over 200 Pages of [liustrations, &c., of Watches from £2 2s, to £500, Clocks, Jewellery, Silver and Electro Plate, Post Free on application to 
Watchmaker and Jeweller 
ira warts) F : 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C 
J. W. BEN SON ( ajesty THE QUEEN. TEAM ACTORY * & j }] t 


, And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C, 
ag And 25, OLD BOND STREET, W, 
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SDEIONGR, | Y a 
_mmamemaaaany, © ee 
— Cop LIVER OIL 


| I ntesta proved rhirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to | 
rHE I I rHE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS Haxp- MADE IN rik BEST SUV ILE, £ 
7 L, s for Ind 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, BeSeaks ee eee ei 




















LAYETTES. 


“» 
mn rey \ a ‘with prices 


plainly irked, ceipt o ni . 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. New Price List of Trowssranx, Layettes, tewisiered Swan 
Sir HENRY BARGE, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., | . — — na es 
Jxician in Ordir » the Queen ii n Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
“The value of Dr. DE JoNGu’s Licht-Brown Cod | 
r Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases 


Chiefly of an exhaustive character, has peen admit | by ‘THE ‘“TILIPUT 9 
\ ———- 








yy BOU 
174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA. 
rDr D 


the world of medicine.” 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
ivian to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor: 
heret * and the various forms of Strumous | 
Brown Cod t \ eas % De Joneu’s Light-Brown Oil possesses 
therapeutic efficacy than an} other Cod Liver 
ich | am acquainted,” : 


Dr. EDGAR arly 
fi’ ) ical Me ne, At Colle 


s ONLY in Ca 1 Imper f ts, 2 ; Pints 4s 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Gonstaneen ANSAR, HARFORD, o oo. 210. High ‘Holborn, London, W.C, 
CAUTION Resi mercenary attempts recommend or § stitute inferior kinds, 


‘THURSTON + — Specialty. “LADY'S” CUE. ee | 
RUCETEENER 184. Bilt.ateaLFAkR DD Price 16s. 64., with soft Leather Case and Cord, 


Sole Appointment to Her Majesty. ae II, IPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 

By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. TA BI. E: \—- vest-pocket eld ant Opera Glive, Hts partienlar and 
Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the “PERFECT” LOW CUSHIONS. | are made in aceordance with the dire — of the Tech- 
ical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 

16, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, Woe | and render the“ LILIPUT™ equal if not superior to all 


the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 


ge 
x Le . ; Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &e. 50,000 in use all 


aS a ? = over Europe, ‘Thousands of best testimonials, 


BENT oan” —* 7" TRESTLE COT | Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand, 
Gil TRESTLE COT STRONG | EB. BHRAUVUSS S& 

SIMPL COMPACT. | | | 10, Shaftesbury Avense, Piccadilly Circ 
This COT can be detached instantly, | THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. Panis—t, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE 
and suspended from beams or ceiling, | NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. — - — 

A Parchment Paper at moderate price. H: 1 d smooth surface, delightful to write upon. ! « 
or used as a litter, For Private Correspondence - _— {/- ourt Shape E nvelopes - - |/- | =" Ee WwW Soy 
Thin for Foreign - » U- Thin for Foreign Corre sponde nce] /- 


For Sermons, ruled or plain - 5 » 6 ” Court Shape 6 , PURE CONCENTRATED 
For particulars apply to Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water; mark * “HIERATICA.” Reject Imitations. | 


Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ HIERATICA”; or send stamps to CG Cc 
BENJN EDGINGTON [0 | HIERATICA WORKS, 68. Upper Thames Street, London, B.C. Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid, | € > q * fa 
i J | aad > . ge Teg tle To secure this Article, please ask for 


“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa,” 


2, DUKE STREET, ; , aeapoas 
LONDON BRIDGE, 8S.E. COLEMAN S LIEBIG’S are weak.” Sir he rea Ast meron. — ee 


ep SWEET EXTRACT OF MEAT | °° 8S a= 



































Agi» LAVENDER IS THE BHST. ete 








(MAUDE MILLETT BRAND 
I KGISTERED), 


the Favourite NOE AR THE ? VICTOR Y.” <= Miner) 


English Perfume. 
ALWAYS RerRRSHING. | “Cocoatina” was the only Cocoa selected for sale in oeesss) 
= D 





SWKRET, AND LASTING 
BROAD 


Pele 4. fe 
Prices 1-, 26, 5, and Ea 


10.6 per Bottle. | the Bars and Refreshment Rooms at the popular 
To be had of fume rs, EVERLASTING WEAR. 
wh Pe ‘ at rar ‘ R O YAL NAVAL E KX H | BITIO N. Sold by all Stationers. 

ni SON st d 32, Ber- 


18, 19, 20, Holborn Viaduct, London, 





‘| Visitors should not fail to go to the “Cocoatina” Kiosk 
near the “Victory,” and obtain a cup of the most | 


delicious and nourishing beverage extant. 








TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. BN} oO a an 


ff SY | WNT NNO NOES 
rma ws The CHAMPAGNE of NATURAL MINERAL 
Scnuse's(caz)ammonia | (a 3 , ee BOTOT | iss: 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. GEROL STEIN is the most effervescent of any 


niriahtaay an a big oy Natural Mineral Water, being charged solel h its 
lavatuobie wen ‘ ay hme . is the Only Dentifrice approved own mater jon. ne ree ee ee 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. by the ACADEMY or MEDECINE or PARis. Supplied at all the Theatres, and all SPIERS and 


Removes Stains and Grease spots from Clothing. a May be obtained in Powder & Paste containing all the beautifying and POND’S Restaurants. 


Restores the Colour to Carpets. “eServ 10 s ofthe eparati , ach 3 9 , 
Phony Wien & lowellers I preservative qualities ofthe liquid preparation. — ¥,-B, Seeeach article has the signature Strongly recommended by the most eminent 


1s. bottle for six to ten baths. EAU DE BOTOT, 1/6, 2/5, 5/, 15/, 3O0/. -cff, members ‘of the medical profession as the Finest 
OF all Grocers, Chemists, &c. = FF PASTE 1/6, 2/6, POWDER 1/6. 2/6. Lid, Natural Mineral Water known. 


FROM ALL PERFUMERS & CHEMISTS 16s, for 50 pints ; 21s, for 50 quarts. 
SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. | | GEROLSTEIN CO., 153, CHEAPSIDE, E.C 














FAR, FAR AND AW AYVT THE BEST NIGHT LIGHTS. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. J cians necsienco ream” | 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give NIGHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 
the address of their nearest Agent. 


lees CLARKE’S rok E’S 


pATENT SAFETY rT ” 
NIGHT / | \LICHT. PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


THE “BURGLAR’S HORROR.” 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Poxcs 
66 ” containing 8 lights. 8h. per Box, 
PY ID F AR, FA Rand AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
F428. F. F AR and AWAY THE BEST, 
“PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 


ed IN Sat UNT" ‘AND BACK OF EVELY hivi SE. “FAIRY” LIGHT 


SHADED PART e : 
a ereants THE KF AR, FY AR and AW AY THE BEST. With Dounle Wicks,in Boxes So kan ng J 4 Watch-Hold a ‘Py a’ L te, 2c. 6d. 
— 0 SAVE VALUABLE PR glts d Glass, ) ours apanne a older an ram) amp compiele, <c 
2s. 6d., 36. 6d. 5s., and 6s. each. PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, | Use CLARKE'S “ PY RAMID” MG TL LIGHTS. o“ ach ‘as.’ per ho x. — Invaluable at every bedsid a _ 


N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO.,LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS nonoath BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 






























































LonDud ; Prmied and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St, Clement Danes, in the County of London, by INcRaM BroTaeErs, 198, Strand, aforecall.—S\runday, JULY 18, 1891, 
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